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Send for Kelsey's Short Guide 


to the Best Varieties of Trees and Shrubs 


Kelsey’s RARE SPECIALTIES 


It is impossible to find listed in any other catalog many of the 
rare evergreens, trees and shrubs we offer in our 1936 edition. 
A few are here mentioned—dozens more throughout the book. 
Grafted Nut Trees, hardy in the North (Page 26). 
Dwarf Espalier-Grown Fruits (Page 25). 
Young Aristocrats of all kinds (Green List). 
























eS ii DAPHNE CNEORUM 
AZALEAS . Our special strain bloonis in .@pring and 
On pages 20 and 21 we list 
more than one hundred differ- 
ent Azaleas—the largest listing 
in the United States*Pictured « 
above is the new Arnoldiana 
Hybrid, offered by no other 


nursery. 


the Summer. 
(Page 22:) 


Many rare and unusual evergreen 
shrubs are on pages 22 and 24. Rare 
Hollies, Barberries, Viburnum, Leio- 
phyllum, Laurel, Heather, etc. No 
other nursery company offers such a 
selection. 






RARE TREES KELSEY’S YEW 


The Franklinia (above) and New this year. A Yew grown 
the Dove Tree (left) are priced for the sake of its many showy 
and described on page 4. Note red berries (see page 19). 
also Stewartia offered on page Dozens of other rare evergreens 
7. Almost impossible to obtain found in no other catalog. 
elsewhere. 


Send today for a copy of this valuable Short Guide 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York City 


Rare 
Rhododendrons 



















again in Fall, with a few fowe¥s through * 



































BURBREC’S 
| Specials 


ROSES: Alezane, Gloaming, Matador, White Briarcliff, 
| Token, Rheingold, Tremno, Anne Poulsen, 
Permanent Wave, Rouge and others. $1.50 each; 
$13.75 for 1 each of 10 named varieties. 


| NEW DOUBLE KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Romany and Indian Summer. $.75 each; $6.50 
per 10. 


| || SHASTA DAISY CHIFFON: An outstanding novelty, 
dwarf growing plant, white flowers, gracefully 
frilled petals. $.50 each; $4.50 per 10. 


We move 
Large 
Trees 





and small 
ones too 








DELPHINIUM HORATIUS: New DOUBLE form of 
Whether it's a small ornamental specimen or aan happy- ee ee 
a sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree or a pig Sat oto ae ring tony “carr roa pastel A 
hundred, we have the facilities for rendering grounds. This picture sag he asia A tog 4% a = 
every phase of Tree Work, from fertilization to ce he tke , ; (is ai , 
surgery; as well as spraying. came out to look. : CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Are your Elms in vigorous condition ? BURBREC NURSERIES, Inc. 
Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equipment } ° 
enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and nth insianer aaah (formerly Breck’s Nurseries ) 
We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation f 
and confer with you about your plans for Spring. | 1265 Massachusetts Avenue 
| 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE. MASS. LEXINGTON - MASSACHUSETTS 


TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 
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AN OREGON POLEMONIUM 


HEARTILY recommend Polemonium carneum as a de- 

lightfully satisfactory rock plant which is quite different 
from the rather weedy P. occidentale. It is an interesting and 
beautiful native of Oregon and grows high up in our Cascade 
Mountains. This variety is as lovely as many high-priced, 
imported plants and is of very easy culture. Some nurseries 
carry plants, and seeds are listed in a few catalogues specializ- 
ing in rarer seeds. 

P. carneum is a hardy perennial growing from four to eight 
inches in height, with a central root-stock that grows and 
spreads like a shasta daisy. It dies down to the ground in the 
Fall, but starts putting up the little leaves and stems when 
Spring comes. Much-branched stems from six to 18 inches 
long, grow out at an angle from the root. It has a large 
amount of foliage which veils the bare outlines of the stems. 
The leaves are delicate and fern-like. 

The flowers of P. carneum are a beautiful shade of salmon- 
pink. The petals are thin and almost transparent. The flowers 
are dainty saucers and much larger than those of P. occiden- 
tale, measuring about one and one-half inches across. They 
are borne in large, airy clusters on the ends of the stems. It 
blooms from late Spring to late Summer and sometimes will 
bloom a second time later in the season if it is given water 
during the dry Summer. 

It is not difficult to raise from seed and can be planted in the 
Fall or Spring. Fall planting is a little to be preferred, as is true 
with most Oregon natives. Because of the fact that it grows 
high up in our mountains, it is very hardy and should grow 
and live in any part of the United States. It is remarkable that 
this plant adapts itself to our low valley where there is a mild 
Winter with much rain, and a dry Summer. This is also true 


of other good, native alpines. 
—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 





Salem, Ore. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Y CAREFUL planting it is possible to have an almost un- 
interrupted succession of vegetable crops from Spring 
until the coming of frost, and by companion cropping even a 
small garden can be made to yield abundantly. Dwarf peas, 
for example, may be planted very early in rows four and a half 
feet apart, and when the ground is warm enough, tomato 
plants may be planted between the peas. Later, when the peas 
come out, the space can be given to turnips, lettuce, late cab- 
bages or some similar crop. Radishes can be planted thinly in 
the rows of early vegetables of all kinds to serve a double 
purpose. Spinach is an early crop, and early lettuce will soon 
be out of the way. They can provide a space for rutabaga 
turnips, late beets, late carrots and celery. 

Early plants which have been started in the house can be set 
in the ground as soon as danger of the frost has passed. In fact, 
they can be set out earlier if they are given protection by 
means of forcing boxes. Plants which are set out early usually 
do not require very much water, but it is always best to choose 
a somewhat cloudy day or to give the plants a little shade. 

Cabbages and cauliflower always require considerable thin- 
ning. Even if the seeds are not sown very thickly, there will be 
many plants which must be removed. If handled properly 
they can be transplanted to other rows or used for filling in 
vacant spaces wherever they happen to come. Lettuce plants 
can be grown in the same way. People often make the mistake 
of planting too much lettuce, because it must be eaten while it 
is young and crisp. The only way to have a supply of good 
lettuce all Summer is to make plantings every ten days or two 
weeks. In very hot weather, when lettuce grows poorly, it 
should be shaded and it should be watered every day. It grows 
to best advantage in a coldframe. 
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Plant AZALEAS a Sehuts 
Most Lavish Display of Bloom! 


Enrich your garden with the finest flower- 
ing shrubs that you can possess. Plarted 
now at little cost, they will increase in lux- 
uriance to thrill you each succeeding year 
with myriads of dazzling blooms. 
near 1! ari 4 (Kaempferi). Fire red. Each 
ED +660 oW rhe eee a ee.e-= 6 va 4s be $4.00 
Nicene, ‘Bie red. 15 to 18 in. 


seg gry SaRypaaan), Rose-pink. 
5 to 18 


Ntsc de Yellow. orange. 1% to 2 ft. .... 4.00 
Mucronulata. Pinkish lavender. 2 to 2% ft. ... 4.00 
Indica Rosea Hybrids. 15 to 18 in. 


PLANTS — one of each 
variety—F.0.B. Rutherford 


The Bobbink & Atkins Catalogue 


Describes scores of Azaleas, Grafted Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Flowering Crab- 
apples and Cherries, ROSES — nearly 1000 
varieties — New Perennials, Rare Ever- 
greens. Free east of the Rockies; 50c west. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 22 New Jersey 




















We Grow Several Thousand 
Species and Varieties of 


ROCK and ALPINE 
PLANTS 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
display rock gardens this spring. 


Send for our 1936 catalogue entitled 


“CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN.” 





UNUSUALLY RARE PLANTS AT 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES 





CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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ew and Rare 


GLADIOLI 


Special Collection Offer 








Few flowers have been improved to the degree 
that Gladioli have. Excellent in brightening 
the early summer border, they rank supreme 
as a cut flower among the Summer bulbous 
plants. Plant freely from May until July. 

The following four varieties are outstanding 
in color—whether for garden decoration or 
Exhibition : 

PICARDY— Apricot Pink 
MINUET — Light Lavender 

Dr. F. E. BENNETT— Flame Scarlet 
LOYALTY— Rich Yellow 


20 bulbs, 5 ea. of 4 above varieties $1.50 

40 bulbs, 10 ea. of 4 above varieties 2.50 

100 bulbs, 25 ea. of 4 above varieties 5.00 
(Sold in collections only at this price) 


Stamps later 


132 te 138 Church St., New York City 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


eee 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stemford, Conn. 








GIMBELS 
FLOWER SHOP 


Philadelphia’s Largest Florist 


Carries over 500 varieties of 
the famous seeds of “SUT- 
TON AND SONS,” Ltd., at 


the same prices as listed in 


their own Eng atalogue. 
ASTER: Ostrich Plume S’s 
Special Mixture ............ 25c 
Clarkia Sutton’s Brilliant 
PD 0.56. osbre Soee eer 1+ 25C 
LARKSPUR: Stock-fiowere 
Special Mixture ............ 25e 
LOBELIA S8’s: Large Flowered 
Cambridge Blue ........... 25c 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI: 
EN cee can catvaccawawees 25c 
STOCK: Ten-weeks Giant 
DUE 5 60's <scuseeossces 25c 
Petunia Sutton’s Superb Mixed 
large flowered single ....... 38e 
SALVIA: Sutton’s Summer 
flowering Fireball ......... 88c 


‘Phone or write for a catalogue 
listing Sutton’s Famous Seeds 
for the United States. 





GIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOP 
Chestnut : Market : Ninth : Eighth 


Telephone WALnut 8300 
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y Garden Work for Early April , 
7 ees ee ed eed es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SK 


b bee privet hedges at once, preferably before they begin to grow. 
Make frequent plantings of lettuce, cress and radishes to insure a con- 
stant supply. 


Start late cabbage and cauliflower seeds in a coldframe or in a seed bed 
outside. 


Sow annuals in a coldframe, preferably in paper pots or pots made of 
peat moss. 


Plant gladiolus bulbs at two-week intervals in order to have a long 
season of bloom. Six inches is none too deep for large bulbs. 


Sweet peas should be planted immediately, if they have not already gone 
into the ground. Bury them five inches deep in trenches and fill the trenches 
gradually as the plants grow. 


Set out pansy plants as soon as the ground is ready. They will flower 
continuously if the blossoms are kept picked. 


Grow the English daisies, Bellis perennis, as an edging for the pansy 
bed or in a bed by itself. Plants must be purchased. 


Set out orchard trees and small fruits as early as possible. If they cannot 
be planted as soon as they arrive, heel them in, which means digging a 
trench and setting the stock into it inclined at an angle, and with only the 
tops protruding, the trench then being filled in with earth. Handled in this 
way, trees and shrubs will keep well for a week or more. 


Set out the strawberry bed this month, giving it a sunny location with 
well drained soil. Set the plants 16 inches apart in the rows, and be sure 
that the crowns are exactly level with the ground. At least a third of the 
roots should be trimmed off square with a pair of sharp scissors. 


The litter which is removed from strawberry beds may be kept in the 
rows between the plants to mulch the ground and keep the berries from 
the earth. Strawberry plants which have been partly heaved out of the 
ground by the frost should be pressed back with the foot. 


Give the asparagus bed an early dressing of well decayed manure or 
bone meal. 


Thin out and separate the seedlings in the coldframe so that they will 
have room enough to develop. 


Set out dahlia roots when danger of frost has passed. 


Plant fast growing vines, such as the scarlet runner bean, the hyacinth 
bean, the madeira vine or the cinnamon vine to cover unsightly fences and 
buildings. 


Seasons vary, but it is always safe to start sowing flower seeds when 
the fruit trees are in bud. 


Roses should be set out promptly. It is much better to use dormant 
roses than to rely on potted roses later in the season. 


Shrubs and hedges which have been broken down should be trimmed, 
the branches being cut off smoothly with a sharp saw or pruning shears. 
If privet hedges have been badly damaged, they should be reduced to stubs 
only a few inches long. They will gradually renew themselves and be 
better than ever. 


Shasta daisies can be divided almost as readily as hardy chrysanthemums, 
and small divisions will soon make large plants. This work can be done 
now. 


Lilies are benefited by a mulch of old, well rotted manure after the 
growths are above ground. 


By pinching back the shoots on the perennial phlox while quite young, 
a long succession of bloom may be had. 


Oriental poppies leave a big bare gap when they die down. Scarlet sage 
or Hyacinthus candicans make a good succession. 


Holly and hemlock are among the evergreens best planted in the Spring. 


The perennial flower garden should be given much attention at this 
time. Divide the large clumps of such perennial plants as phlox, del- 
phinium, golden glow and others. Trim out the dead tops of the old 
plants and give the bed a good cleaning up. 


Best results are obtained when hardy chrysanthemums are divided each 
Spring. Even small divisions will make flowering plants. 


_ When the ground can be worked, spread fertilizer among the perennials 
in the border and dig it in with a fork. Take care not to disturb late bulbs 
and perennials while doing this work. 


If they have not already been planted, deciduous shrubs, trees and vines 
should be planted early this month. 


Magnolias should be transplanted now. 


Do not forget to protect perennials and vegetables which have been 
started early by covering at night when there is danger of frost. 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED 


BEGONIAS 


Crispa Ruffled—White, pink, yellow. 


Double frilled — Pink, 
orange, white. 


Large Double, Camelia, and other types, 
measuring four to six inches across — 


salmon, scarlet, 


salmon, rose, pink, yellow, orange scar- 
let, crimson, American Beauty, apple 
blossom, peach. 


Hanging Basket—Pink, red, white, mixed. 
$2.50 per doz.; $1.25 half doz.; postpaid 


Smaller Bulbs: 15 for $2.00 postpaid 
As easily grown as a geranium 


Order at once—Oultural directions furnished 


HOWARD R. RICH 
ATLANTIC MAINE 











OUTSTANDING 
NATIVE PLANTS 


TRAILING ARBUTUS (Epigea repens) 
—Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of 
our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally luxuriant, strong and ready for 
successful planting in woodland or 
native garden. In 3%” special pots. 

Because of the unique methods 
used in developing them, these plants 
can be established readily in shady, 
well drained locations. I guarantee 
success when directions are followed. 

Three year (flowering size), about 
6” spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, 
$15 a doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 
each, six for $5, $10 a doz. Special 
prices on larger quantities. Shipment 
April to September 15. Descriptive 
leaflet and full cultural directions 
with every order, or on request. 


BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos-uva-ursi) 
—Pot-grown from seed. A delightful 
evergreen trailing ground-cover for 
well drained, acid, light soil in sun or 
part shade. Small pinkish flowers, 
scarlet berries. Hitherto considered 
difficult, but my unusually dense spec- 
imens are easily established. 

About 8” spread, $1 each, six for 
$5. Shipment April to September 15. 


BRISTLED ASTER (Aster linariifolius ) 
—Pot-grown from seed. The finest of 
our dwarf native Asters. Lavender- 
blue, gold centered blossoms as large 
as half-dollars, in great profusion in 
September. Bushy habit, to 15” high. 
Full sun, dryish location, acid soil, 
Especially fine for rock gardens. 

Strong flowering size, 50c each, 
six for $2.50. Shipment April and 
May. 


All prices include delivery in U. S. 
For Canada, add 10% 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 
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Let Us Plan— 


AND PLANT YOUR GARDEN 
To the successful painting, com- 
position, arrangement, planning, 
are vitally necessary. ... Garden 
making, too, is an art—using 
as a Canvas the three dimensions 
of the home landscape, with 
carefully selected plant materials 
as pigments. The most livable, 
beautiful gardens always are the 
most economical, because they 
have been intelligently planned 
and planted. 


OUR DEPARTMENT AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


For years we have operated our 
own Landscape Department—a 
corps of men carefully trained 
for the production of your garden 
picture. At your convenience our 
representative — your 
home grounds, works out with 
you a broad general plan that 
considers your personal prefer- 
ences, and submits a poet pre- 
liminary estimate. Upon your 
approval he then turns over to 
the Landscape Department per- 
tinent information which en- 
ables them to submit complete 
planting — and types of 
planting adapted to your particu- 
lar conditions. With these plans, 
submitted for your approval, you 
receive a statement of the exact 
cost of executing them. 


ADVANTAGES AND SAV- 
INGS FOR YOU 


Our Landscape Service enables 
you to have your grounds de- 
veloped as you want them, in 
sections to meet budgets, or all 
at one time, without detailed 
attention from you. Through the 
elimination of waste, and the 
careful planning of each step 
before it is taken, you are assured 
of substantial savings. 


OUR FACILITIES 
Six hundred acres of plants— 
the greatest number of varieties 
in any one nursery in America— 
make it possible for us to solve 
without bias every problem of 
design, soil, or climate. Our two 
convenient nurseries for either 
general sales or landscape work 
facilitate your efforts as a suc- 
cessful garden maker. 

Send for Our New Illustrated 

Catalog, “Better Gardens for 

1936,” describing over 2000 


Varieties of Plants. Address 
either office. ... 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
\. ABINGTON FRAMINGHAM 
MASS. MASS. 
TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 
ROCKLAND 26 FRA. 6191 
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CARE OF EASTER FLOWERS 


HOSE whose homes were made cheerful at Easter by 

forced lilies need not throw these lilies away when they 
have lost their flowers. They can be kept growing on until the 
tips ripen and turn yellow. Then the bulbs may be set in the 
open ground where they probably will produce flowers in the 
Autumn. As a matter of fact, some of these Easter lilies can be 
forced a second time and even for several years. 

The plan to follow is to keep the bulbs in the pots without 
water after they have dried out, until Autumn, and then to 
put them up fresh and keep them in a cool, dark place until a 
good supply of roots has been made, afterward bringing them 
into the light. 

Astilbes used as Easter plants are hardy and may be set into 
the ground where they will grow and flower. These are the 
plants which are often mistakenly called spirzas. Hydrangeas, 
which now are very popular Easter plants, may be carried 
through the Summer in pots out of doors and made to flower 
again next year. 

In former years azaleas were most popular plants at Easter. 
Now they have become somewhat scarce because they can no 
longer be imported from Europe. They are high in price, and 
for that reason should be given the proper care to keep them 
growing. The main thing to remember is that they start their 
buds for next year immediately after the flowering season. 

They should not be allowed to dry out or to suffer for lack 
of nourishment, but on the contrary should be watered just as 
freely as when they were coming into bloom, and should be 
fed lightly with some one of the prepared plant foods, most of 
which are beneficial. If any trimming is necessary in order to 
make the plants shapely, this, too, should be done at once. 
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ye HEN you see beautiful tlowers in 
WV garden catalogs—the very kind 

you hope to grow—remember that 

the best seeds and plants, even with pienty of 
fertilizer and long arduous hours devoted to 
their care, cannot be expected to produce lovely 
blooms unless the soil is properly conditioned. 


The propagation of seeds and the successful 
growth :f any plant or shrub, depend largely 
on what = es on in the soil—whether there's 
sufficient food, water, and air to nourish and 
develop a healthy root system. 

Soil conditioning is un- , 8 | 
questionably the most im- is 
portant factor in success» Com 
ful gardening and P.I.C. 
Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss—'‘the Mother of 
Humus’’*—is the ack- 
nowledged perfect soil 
conditioner. It readily 
makes humus—absorbs ~ 

and holds water-soluble fertilizers for use of 
plants—maintains moisture constancy—aerates 
the soil and prevents baking—breaks up hard 
clay soils and gives body to sandy soils. Used 
as a mulch, it also reduces weeding and culti- 
vating labor. 

For best results buy your Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss early—at least six weeks before you plan 
to use it. Spread it out over the ground. Let the 
moisture get into it—use a hose if necessary— 
then dig and mix it well 
into the soil and plant 
your seeds, perennials, 
shrubs, or bulbs. 

Be sure to mix Peat Moss 
with loam and sand for 
your seed boxes and cold 
frames. This increases the 
percentage of seed germ- 
ination and enables you 
to avoid transplanting losses later on. Always 
mix Peat Moss with the soil before you plant 
anything. This provides the natural atmosphere 
needed for the development of vigorous root 
systems. 

If you are going to make a new lawn or renovate 
an old one, be sure to dig Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss into the soil. Its remarkable ability 
to store moisture for long periods will keep 
your lawn fresh and green—even during sum- 
mer’s hottest spells. To 
make a satisfactory, all- 
around earth for rock gar- 
dens—mix your soil thor- 
yughly with Peat Moss. 
This will give you the 
needed moisture dnd 
porosity. 

Emblem - Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high grade dealers of horti- 
cultural supplies. Be sure to look for the P.I.C. 
Triangle stenciled on the side of each bale of 
peat moss you buy. It is there for your protec- 
tion. It guarantees highest quality. 

For the sake of your garden, make the “Squeeze 
Test’’ of your soil. Write today for details. 
Also for valuable bulletins listed below. They 
are FREE for the asking. *Trade mark 


Emblem Protected, 
PEAT mosS 
gia 






Ss" | 











Learn how 
VALUABLE Puaeies teat” 
PM GIEE forthe proper 
EUUCSINEM organic content 
wa of your soil. 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational , Advertiaingo & Research Dept. 


155 John Street. New York, N.Y. 


Teli me how to make the “Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 


ceiving the following bulletins: 


(C) Soil Preparation for Gardening. ya-1 
(C) How to Prepare Seed Beds. 


Name 





PUIG cidicticletc chit aicacetectiia cel ctinienammatanttinietiehiehteatie 
Se .. State 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Photo, Underwood &% Underwood 


A waterfall in a mountain glade was the focal point of the New York flower show. Tumbling from 
rock to rock, the stream fell nearly thirty feet to a woodland pool, surrounded by showy lady-slippers, 
jack-in-the-pulpit, native ferns and mosses. It was the exhibit of Alfred Kottmiller. 
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FOUR GREAT FLOWER SHOWS 


Filled with color and charm, they 
constitute a perfect prelude to Spring 


garden shows to say that the one held in Baltimore begin- 

ning March 14, was the most colorful, the most compre- 
hensive, and in many ways the most successful of any of the 
17 shows conducted by the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists. 

The national show is a peripatetic one. It is held each year 
in a different city—-sometimes in the East and sometimes in 
the West. Conditions in Baltimore were extremely favorable 
this year, with commercial growers, amateurs and garden club 
members working in complete harmony. The design was made 
by an expert landscape gardener, and the Fifth Regiment 
Armory provided ample exhibition space. 

The central feature of the show was a reduced copy of the 
Washington monument, which stands at Mount Vernon 
Place in Baltimore. It was one-sixth the natural size and 
erected by the city park commissioner. The steps leading to 
the cross-shaped base of the monument were bordered with 
pale pink kurume azaleas while large elm trees helped to 
provide a background. 

Probably it is not possible for a national show, which is 
moved from city to city, to have the finish of shows which 


¥ IS casting no discredit on previous national flower and 


have been develoned in the same community for several years. 
Any criticism of this show at Baltimore would have to be of a 
minor nature in this respect, for the quality of the plants 
shown as well as the arrangement of the exhibits as a whole, 
were extremely good. 

I. H. Moss of Baltimore staged a garden directly behind the 
monument 75 feet wide, in which junipers and other ever- 
greens provided height for a rocky waterfall. Carefully ar- 
ranged lights above the exhibit threw an amber glow over the 
falls, the pools and the blossoming shrubs planted beside 
them. 

Other notable exhibits included large azalea displays, bulb 
gardens and rose gardens. A formal garden set up by Towson 
Nurseries, Inc., of Towson, Md., included a life-sized figure 
of “‘Narcissus’’ in white as its focal point. An English wall 
garden had seven- foot brick walls as a background with 
espallier apple trees growing on them. An old mill with a 
water wheel was prominent in the display of Kingsville Nur- 
series, Inc., with a woodland background and a split-rail 
fence. 

Paul Ecke set up a typical California exhibit with a lath 
house under which palms, cactus, watsonias and other bril- 
liantly colored plants were growing. The visitors were al- 
lowed to walk through the wide aisles under the laths. 

Hydrangeas are always a feature of a national show wher- 





The Baltimore show centered around a replica of Baltimore's Washington monument and was notable 
for magnificent displays of azaleas and many splendid gardens. 
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ever it is held. They were much in evidence this year, and 
beautifully grown. Joseph S. Merritt won first prize with a 
display covering one thousand square feet. 

One interesting class in the show called for a garden of 
blcoming plants of one color, except in combination with 
white. Towson Nurseries, Inc., won first prize with an excel- 
lent example of landscape planting, using Azalea poukhanen- 
sis and A. indica alba. Azaleas were found in unusual numbers 
at the Baltimore show. A display covering five hundred square 
feet set up by J. S. Merritt, Jr., was particularly striking, the 
azaleas being arranged against a tall background of evergreens 
and dogwoods, with a semi-circular pool in the foreground. 
The young man responsible for this exhibit is only eighteen 
years old and received many congratulations on being able to 
beat veteran growers with much more stock at their command. 

Fhe gold medal of the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists went to Bobbink & Atkins of 
Rutherford, N. J., for a group of specimens of the new Ruther- 
fordiana azaleas. In fact, this is the second gold medal received 
by these azaleas in a week. The New Jersey Florists’ Association 
made the other award for perfection of plant and flower. Sev- 
eral varieties of azaleas and a rhododendron were bred together 
by Mr. L. C. Bobbink to develop this strain, twelve years being 
required to complete the task. 
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unique exhibit in the form of Marie Antoinette’s Petit 
Trianon, with a delicate color scheme of pink and white ob- 
tained by using stocks, nemesias and snapdragons, among 
other flowers. 

Two very lovely gardens were located at the end of the 
center aisle; one, set up by Stumpp & Walter, was filled with 
tulips and rock plants along a walk leading to an inviting 
woody nook. The other exhibit was that of John T. 
Scheepers, whose name has come to be synonymous with first 
prizes. As usual, his garden was unique—a blue-lined pool 
surrounded by beds of tulips and by fascinating examples of 
the topiary art done in boxwood with Chanticleer standing 
at the head. This exhibit won the New York Florists’ Club 
trophy for Mr. Scheepers. Near by were several rock gardens 
somewhat different in character from those usually seen; each 
had heavy outcroppings of rock. The exhibitors were Freder- 
ick H. Leubuscher, Essex Fells, N. J., Marcell Le Piniec of 
Bergenfield, N. J., and Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., of 
Greens Farms, Conn. 

The gardens on the main floor included four, set up by 
private growers. Mrs. H. M. Tilford’s exhibit was particu- 
larly interesting because of its unusual nature. There was a 
swampy terrain with a moss-covered log over a brook and two 
large stuffed beavers which appeared to be responsible for a 





Model roadside stands comprised a special class of notable exhibits in the Garden Club of America classes at the New York show. 


THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


HE International Flower Show, New York City, went 

back this year to its old plan of setting up a series of large 
gardens on the first floor. The result was extremely satisfactory. 
A great waterfall at the farther end of the hall was substituted 
for the decorative stairway of past years, and was the focal 
point of the show, being visible through the main artery the 
entire length of the hall. The waterfall and the woodland dell 
of which it was a part were set up by A. Kottmiller. 

As visitors entered the hall, they came immediately upon 
two large gardens, one filled with delphiniums and set up by 
William C. Duckham Company, and a hardy garden staged by 
the A. M. Dauernheim Company. The delphinium display 
was considered so good that it was awarded the International 
Exposition Company’s trophy. 

Passing down the center aisle a colonial garden set up with 
rare skill by Bobbink & Atkins, was encountered. The lower 
terrace of this garden was devoted to roses, while the upper 
level was made brilliant with azaleas surrounding a pergola. 
Across the aisle, the Peter Henderson Company had set up a 


pile of chips in the background. A large collection of trailing 
arbutus, trilliums, and lady slippers gave color to this exhibit. 

The exhibitors are only beginning to realize the value of 
mountain laurel in shows, but Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field 
of Huntington, N. Y. (George Gillis, gardener), staged a 
planting of kalmias which was very lovely, indeed. Mrs. Paine 
Whitney (H. Nichelsen, gardener) of Manhasset, N. Y., won 
a special trophy offered by the Horticultural Society of New 
York for a charming naturalistic planting with a grass-covered 
path between tulip borders and with a crouching bronze 
figure, forming a focal point at the rear. 

In the garden of Mrs. William Zeigler, Jr. (Samuel 
Golding, gardener), of Noroton, Conn., many such annuals 
and flowering plants as standard lantanas, hydrangeas, petu- 
nias, lilies, larkspur and marigolds, constituted a delightful 
garden, through which stepping-stones led to a garden house 
in the rear. ’ 

There were many other interesting and important exhibits 
on the first floor, of course, among them a truly remarkable 
display of roses by Charles Totty, sweet peas of unusual size 
staged by Burpee, and magnificent delphiniums charmingly 
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The delightful garden of the William C. Duckham Company won the International Exposition 


Company’s trophy at the New York show. 
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A terrace garden in colonial style, artfully combining roses and azaleas, was an interesting feature 
of the New York show. It was set up by Bobbink & Atkins. 
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The John T. Scheepers. Inc. bulb garden at the New York show included excellent topiary work 
and won the New York Florists’ Club trophy. 


The delightful rock garden of Cronamere Alpine Nurseries was awarded the gold medal of the 
Garden Club of America at the New York show. 
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displayed by William C. Duckham Company of Madison, 
N. J 


As usual the Garden Club of America occupied a generous 
space on the second floor with classes in garden planting, table 
decorations, wall arrangements and the like. Perhaps the most 
striking exhibit was a planting of geraniums which included 
hundreds of species and various arranging, from small rock- 
garden forms to tall standards. The gold medal was given 
them for this exhibit. 

Another exhibit exciting much attention was a beautifully 
planned wayside stand. At the opposite end of the hall, John 
Scheepers set up a huge shadow box, containing a large num- 
ber of superb amaryllis plants in full bloom. This was one of 
the most colorful exhibits in the show. 

On the third floor were highly educational exhibits by the 
New York Botanical and the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens 
for which each institution received a gold medal. It was on 
this floor that the border planting of tulips staged by Samuel 
A. Salvage (Thomas Chadbunger, gardener) of Glen Head, 
N. J., was located. Special attention was given this exhibit 
because it won the gold shield of the Holland Bulb Exporters’ 
Association, making Mr. Salvage its permanent owner, he 
having won it three times. 

Many other fine plants were found on the fourth floor— 
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THE PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 


_ year the impressive central feature of the Philadelphia 
Flower Show consisted of a jet fountain of five pools, en- 
closed by the eight-foot hemlock hedges which have become 
famous as a part of the Philadelphia exhibition. At either end, 
as a ground planting for this display, an unbroken mass of 
20,000 Pink Beauty tulips ran half the length of the center 
aisle. These were flanked in turn by the hemlock hedges, be- 
fore which trees of Magnolia stellata and low-spreading 
azaleas repeated the color scheme of pink and white. 

As in other years, majestic acacias from Mr. Joseph T. 
Widener’s collection were used most effectively as accent points 
in the enclosed court at the rear of the hall. ““The Falcon,’’ the 
statue which is the most recent work of the well-known sculp- 
tor, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, occupied the grass plot in the cen- 
ter of this area, and before the surrounding hedge, the soft 
gold of the standard acacias rose above beds of lavender helio- 
trope. Other statues, exhibited in the imoort-rt a-rdens, were 
loaned to the flower show through the instrumentality of The 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. Thomas W. Sears, Philadelphia 
landscape architect, designed this show as he has for several 
years. 

Interesting gardens radiated from the main aisle, ranging in 





Henry A. Dreer’s huge rose garden was one of the special features of the Philadelphia show 


some particularly large and handsome azaleas exhibited by 
Mr. and Mrs. B. P. P. Mosely and Miss E. P. Mosely of Bos- 
ton and Ipswich, Mass. The New Jersey Federation of Garden 
Clubs and the New York Federation, used a large amount of 
space on this floor with exhibits which were both interesting 
and educational. 

Orchids have come to be a feature of the New York show and 
were staged particularly well this year. They suffered from the 
heat, however, and many of the dendrobiums and brasso- 
cattleyas went to sleep before the end of the third day. In spite 
of this fact, the orchid exhibit deserves special commendation. 
The cypripediums were especially fine, Asturia, Invincible 
and Albert Fisher in the exhibit of A. N. Pierson, Inc., being 
notable. Mrs. F. E. Lewis received a gold medal for the best 
meritorious orchid plant in flower, and George E. Baldwin Co. 
a gold medal for the best orchid in the commercial classes, the 
variety being the cymbidium Francis Barbour, a Baldwin 
seedling. 

The cut roses were reasonably good, with the new variety, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond exciting particular attention. 


form from the strictly suburban planting to the wild settings 
of far-off mountains as well as near-by woods and familiar 
sections of the countryside. The Philadelphia branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners presented a pleasing exhibit 
showing a Spring garden with the accent on green. Rhododen- 
drons combined with azaleas to make the most important 
feature, and Spring flowers in abundance clustered beneath 
them. The Morris Arboretum display was planned along edu- 
cational lines, starring unusual plants. These included the 
Louis Burk collection of Bromeliacer, and many desert 
natives. 

Bobbink & Atkins presented an outstanding rose garden in 
the formal manner, where shades of pink and yellow were 
predominant. A display of the new large-flowering azaleas, 
seen for the first time, and a Spring shrub garden in full glory, 
carried the first prize for this firm. A small French garden fea- 
turing unique espalier trees, and trim herbs and vegetables, 
appeared as a new departure this year, and the exhibitors, 
Henkels & McCoy, were awarded first prize. 

Among the rock garden displays, that of Walter Hengel, 
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The Philadelphia show centered around five large pools, surrounded by pink and white tulips and 
flanked by large garden figures. 
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The bulb garden and ornamental garden wall set up by the Garden Club of Philadelphia 
added to the charm of the Philadelphia show. 
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featuring a pool, suitable dwarf flowering trees and shrubs, 
and numerous rare alpines, was awarded first prize, and the 
firm of Swain, from Canada, newcomers to the Philadelphia 
show, carried second. The Swain garden was particularly inter- 
esting, presenting as it did, a fresh note in alpine garden ar- 
rangement. The vast stratified rocks, imported especially from 
Canada, and thousands of years old, took the spotlight, and the 
plants occupied second place. 

Classes for brightly colored formal gardens occupying small 
areas, introduced several new flowering bulbs and suitable 
subjects for the Summer garden. In this section, John Kuhn 
Son were awarded first prize for a planting of bulbs and 
Henry I. Faust drew first for a display of foliage and flowering 
plants. 

Orchid classes were heavily represented, and here the first 
prize went to Mrs. William K. duPont of Wilmington, Del., 
for a group of not less than 50 of these exotics. Baroness De 
Schauensee was awarded second place for a richly colored col- 
lection of orchids in not less than 15 varieties. 
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THE BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 


ELDOM has a flower show been put on under greater diffi- 
culties than were encountered this year in Boston. Never- 
theless, the Boston show opened on time and with every exhibit 
in place. Moreover, it proved to be in many ways the hand- 
somest and the most finished, if not the most comprehensive, 
exhibition of the sixty-five annual shows for which the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society has been responsible. The 
Boston show always seems to have a charm and dignity which 
makes it distinctive, and this year the committee in charge made 
an unusual effort to emphasize color. There were fewer nat- 
uralistic gardens—although several of great beauty—and a 
greater use of bulbs, roses and other flowering plants. 

Grand Hall, in particular, was brilliant with color, the 
center being occupied by a very large and extremely beautiful 
bulb garden set up by Mrs. F. F. Brewster of New Haven, 
Conn., and Dublin, N. H. (George Finnie, gardener). This 
garden contained a long pool surrounded by tulips and prim- 





An old world bee garden won a gold medal for the Herb Society of America at the Boston show. 


Another departure this year was a class for garden photo- 
graphs by amateurs. Competition was keen and the entries 
were numerous. 

The amateur classes under the auspices of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, are always flower show highlights. The 
classes for breakfast, luncheon and other special tables were in 
excellent taste. Different types of flower arrangement classes 
were featured each day. An innovation was a class which 
called for potted plants on an inside windowsill. The first 
prize went to Mrs. Emile C. Geyelin and Mrs. F. G. 
Thomson for a combination of lavender cinerarias and yellow 
primulas, interspersed with ivy. 

The most important class in the Horticultural Society’s 
division called for a section of a terrace garden, and here were 
seen distinguished contributions from several garden clubs. 
First prize was awarded to ““The Weeders” for a restrained 
arrangement showing a small oblong pool in a brick terrace 
before a low wall. The planting consisted of a gnarled pine 
which rose from a bed of bright green moss and woodland 
ferns. Potted specimens were used to round out the display. 


roses with box edgings, with splendid grass paths, and with a 
handsome Japanese yew hedge enclosing the entire plot. This 
garden was flanked by sloping azalea gardens backed by flow- 
ering dogwoods, one put up by Bay State Nurseries of North 
Abington and one by the Weston Nurseries of Weston. 

The huge stage was treated in an entirely new way this 
year, being given over to orchids, the classes being distributed 
over its whole area with walks among them. A large group of 
cymbidiums, set up by Miss Elizabeth Downs of Winchester 
(Harry Eaton, gardener), as a memorial to her brother, the 
late Jere A. Downs, had a place in the foreground, dropping 
down to the floor below the stage and with a brook and 
waterfall adding to the picture. Miss Downs’ exhibit was 
awarded the gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, offered for the exhibit showing the best culture. This 
large exhibit masked the classes behind it and imparted a 
tropical] aspect to that end of Grand Hall. 

The opposite end of Grand Hall was given over to two 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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A large formal garden occupied the entire center of Grand Hall at the flower show in Boston. It was 
set up by Mrs. F. F. Brewster of New Haven, Conn., and Dublin, N. H. 


A huge exhibit by the State Conservation Department, which occupied an entire hall, constituted 
one of the outstanding exhibits at the Boston show. 





PLANTING ROSES THE MODERN WAY 


There has been a marked change in the 
methods of expert rosarians in recent years 


HE planting of roses is one of the big jobs at this season. 

It is important to have the work done early while the 

plants are dormant. Roses start into growth in a few 
weeks, so that the planting season is really very short. To be 
sure, it is possible to buy potted roses at any time during the 
Spring, but they cost more, and best results are obtained from 
roses which are planted before they start to grow. 

Many changes in the methods of planting and handling 
roses have been introduced in recent years. Formerly rose 
growers were told that they should plant their bushes with 
the graft two or three inches under the surface. As is well 
known, most roses are grafted on a hardy wild stock because 
they grow better and are less likely to die out. Own-root roses 
are sold by only a few nurserymen. When the graft is made 
it leaves a little knob or ridge. Frequently there is a bend in the 
stalk at this place. With these facts in mind the amateur will 
have no difficulty in identifying the graft. 

The present-day method is to have this graft just under 
the surface. Many of the nurserymen have not yet changed 
their catalogues to meet this new plan and present illustrations 
which show deep planting. The experience of a multitude of 
growers, both amateurs and professionals, has demonstrated 
the fallacy of old-time methods, however, and shallow plant- 
ing is recommended. 

It is not to be understood from these statements that the 
planting of roses can be done in a careless way. It is very im- 
portant to have the holes large enough so that there will be no 
necessity of bending the roots. If any of the roots have been 
broken, they should be trimmed back to sound wood. 

The old-time rose growers argued that the soil for roses 
ought to be made exceedingly rich with cow manure. Often- 
times they excavated two or three feet, filling in the holes with 
alternate layers of manure and soil. Experience has shown that 
most of this labor was wasted. It is seldom that the roots 
penetrate deeply enough to reach the lower strata of the 
manure. 

If roses are planted in any good garden soil with which a 
liberal amount of well-rotted manure of any kind has been 
mixed, they will thrive when the other conditions are right. 
Additional fertilizers can be and should be provided each year 
by working in bone meal, pulverized sheep manure and, if 
available, wood ashes. Feeding with liquid manure at intervals 
throughout the Summer is also very 
beneficial. This liquid manure is easily 
prepared by suspending a bag of barn- 
yard dressing or pulverized sheep ma- 
nure in a pail or barrel of water. The 
water itself when applied should be 
somewhat diluted. 

One very important point to be 
kept in mind is the necessity of good 
drainage. Roses will not thrive if they 
have wet feet. If the water table stands 
close to the surface, some kind of 4 
drainage must be provided. A few tile 
drains are not expensive, and are very 
effective in making a garden suitable 
for roses. If the use of tile drains is not 
feasible, the excavations can be made a 
foot deeper than would otherwise be 
necessary and the bottom filled with 
loose stones. This expedient is fairly 
effective in draining away the surplus . 
water. 

When the actual planting is being 





Careful pruning at planting time tends to develop 
strong root growth 


done, an abundance of water should be used, not so much to 
wet the roots as to force the soil into all of the interstices be- 
tween them. It is a good plan to spread the roots carefully in the 
hole, and then to throw in a few shovelfuls of earth, working it 
in around the roots with the fingers or with the end of a stick. 
A lath makes a good tool for this purpose. When the hole has 
been half filled and all the roots covered, one or two bucketfuls 
of water may be thrown in and the additional soil added after 
the water has drained away. Care should be taken not to expose 
the roots to drying winds or to the sunlight. They should be 
kept covered and perhaps wrapped in moist burlap. 

An occasional light application of lime is also good for 
roses. 

The question of how close to plant cannot always be an- 
swered offhand. Something depends upon the condition of the 
soil, but 15 to 18 inches apart is enough for most of the 
hybrid teas, although those which are rather strong growing 
might need to be set two or three inches further apart. 

After the roses have been set in the ground they should be 
trimmed hard, being cut back to two or three eyes if they are 
hybrid teas and to four or five eyes if they are hybrid perpet- 
uals. Then they will make a good start and can be trained as 
desired. 

The roses which are already in the garden should be pruned 
as soon as possible, and here, too, it is difficult to give any hard 
and fast rules. Some garden makers find they can get best re- 
sults by pruning very hard, and others prefer to prune lightly. 
On general principles, roses in rich, rather light soil do not 
need to be pruned as hard as those in poor soil. With soil 
which is rich and with good cultivation, the bushes will be 
able to make more wood and produce a heavier crop of flowers 
than when the amount of plant food available is limited. 

Some of the most successful rose growers get magnificent 
roses with very little pruning. They allow their plants to 
grow twice as high‘as those seen in the average garden. This 
being the case, the plants cannot be set so closely together. 
This sort of cultivation is possible, however, only when the 
plants are given good care and when they are fed repeatedly 
throughout the Summer months. 


MAKING CLIMBING ROSE CUTTINGS 


3 IS not at all difficult to add to one’s stock of climbing 
roses by making cuttings of plants already in the garden. 
These cuttings should come from flowering stems, and should 
have three or more eyes. As a rule this 
will mean that they will be six to eight 
inches long. Each cutting should be set 
in the ground with only an inch ex- 
posed. A very sandy soil is best. The 
cuttings should be shaded, and many 
garden makers like to cover them with 
fruit jars, which are allowed to remain 
in place until the following Spring. 
Most of the cuttings started in this 
way will root well and soon grow into 
good-sized plants. Some kinds, like 
Dorothy Perkins, are easily propa- 
gated by laying down branches close 
to the ground and covering them with 
a little earth, first making a notch with 
a knife on the under side. As a matter 
of fact, Dorothy Perkins roses often 
root themselves in this manner when 
allowed to grow with but little atten- 
tion. If self-rooted plants are dug up 
and planted elsewhere they will usu- 
ally thrive. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1935-36 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1936 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1936. 


THE AZALEAMUM CONTROVERSY 


to behavior of several low-growing types of chrysanthe- 
mums sent out under various names, Amelia, Azaleamum, 
Pink Cushion, and Lavender Lady, has created such confusion 
that in an effort to see if some order could be wrought out of 
the chaos, I wrote to several specialists whose opinions might 
be worth while. The following reports may or may not clear 
up the confusion. 

Elmer D. Smith says that the variety introduced as Amelia 
came originally from Oregon, and was not a new variety. 
Introduced into Texas, it later appeared as Azaleamum. He 
still later secured stock of Pink Cushion from Illinois, which 
turned out to be identical. All varieties were grown side by 
side on identical soil. 

On the other hand, Belden of Storrs and Harrison reports 
an entirely different experience. Their original stock of Pink 
Cushion came from Illinois in 1928, and appeared in their 
catalogue first in 1930. An experienced color photographer 
reported their block of show plants as distinctly lighter in 
tone than Azaleamum, which latter variety they did not have 
for comparison. A later planting, however, on rich clay loam 
was of a much deeper rose-pink color, nearer to the catalogue 
description of the copyrighted Azaleamum. 

Alec Cumming states that plants derived from several 
sources showed considerable variation the first year after 
planting, some varieties coming leggier than others and with 
noticeable differences in color. Established plantings, on the 
other hand, do not show this difference, except in a minor 
way. 

The test gardens of Vaughan’s Seed Store at Western 
Springs have comparison plantings of Pink Cushion, Amelia, 
Azaleamum, and Lavender Lady. Azaleamum is definitely 
lighter in color than Amelia, but plants on my own place 
from the Amelia stock are almost as light as the Azaleamum 
check. Pink Cushion is about like Amelia in color, but slightly 
shorter in habit. Lavender Lady is probably only a synonym 
for Pink Cushion. 

From these widely differing experiences it is difficult to 
draw a reasonable conclusion. My own guess, and it must re- 
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main a guess until such time as comparison plantings have been 
made for two or three generations on similar soil, is that the 
original variety was Amelia, which perhaps originated by 
chance in Oregon. Because of its virtues, this variety was passed 
from hand to hand until stock was growing in such widely sepa- 
rated regions as Illinois, Texas, Oregon, and Ohio. As propa- 
gated by various individuals, the various plantings began to 
reflect the ideals of the propagator, until when brought to- 
gether for observation, the variations noted by several reliable 
plantsmen were evolved. But since all propagation was vegeta- 
tive, when planted under identical conditions and grown by 
one person, they revert to a single type. Because of the out- 
standing merits of this variety, it would seem worth while to 
try to clear up this confusion, and to advise the planting of 
this variety, no matter under what name it may be purchased. 


Western Springs, III. —R. M. Carleton. 


SOILS FOR WILD FLOWERS 


N REPLY to the article, ‘Soil Preferences of Wild Flow- 
ers” (Horticulture, March 15), I would like first to quote: 
“There are exceptions to every rule,’ and in horticulture the 
exceptions are not infrequently in the plural. It has been my 
experience to find that those wild flowers of the sturdiest 
nature and most easily grown, will adapt themselves to vary- 
ing types of soil and conditions, whether slightly acid or 
slightly alkaline, even in some instances going to both of these 
extremes, provided they find proper exposure, drainage, and 
nourishment. 

One may find instances in Nature where plants believed 
especially particular as to soil conditions, grow lustily in what 
is apparently pure gravel and sand. Were growers to attempt 
raising them in such a manner they would meet with little 
success. To cite such an example, both Cypripedium acaule 
and C. pubescens are to be found growing and flourishing to- 
gether along the gravelly and stony shores of Bruce Peninsula 
in Canada. Under cultivation, experience has proved that C. 
acaule does best in partially acid soil, or very acid soil, and 
C. pubescens in a neutral or sweet soil. 

Likewise, Gentiana crinita may grow in acid conditions out 
of pure waywardness when free to indulge its whims. Those 
who have experienced signal success in raising the plants in 
captivity have used neutral or slightly alkaline soil. In the case 
of G. andrewsi, it has been my experience to find it growing 
under coniferous trees in combination with numerous acid- 
loving wild flowers, in moist shade. Certainly it thrives won- 
derfully in cultivation under just such conditions. I have seen 
it growing so over a period of years, but I do not doubt that it 
will grow in sweet soil also. It is a wild flower of easy culture 
and adaptable to varying conditions. 

In questioning the cultural requirements of the pyrolas as 
mentioned in the same article, I feel there may be some confu- 
sion between the various members of the family. The article 
refers to Pyrola americana and P. elliptica, most commonly 
found growing beneath birch trees, the accumulated leaves of 
which are known to create an alkaline condition in the soil. 
Their nearest relative, Moneses uniflora, commonly referred to 
as a pyrola, grows only in association with pine trees and does 
prefer acid soil conditions and, being extremely difficult to 
grow, must be given every possible consideration as to prefer- 
ences. It does not fall among those more obligingly adaptable. 


New York, N. Y. —NMar)jorie Stearns. 
FORCING JAPANESE BARBERRY 


NE of the most satisfactory shrubs to force in the house is 

the common Japanese barberry. If the branches are cut 

and soaked in water a little better than lukewarm for three 
hours or more and then placed in a deep container in a warm 
room in the sun, the minute greenish white roses will appear 


within two weeks. —Mrs. Clifford R. Burr. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 








Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Send for Seed Catalog. |.¥ 
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id seemed for a time as though the flower show in Boston 
would be left high and dry this year because it was due at 
just the time when floods were devastating New England. All 
the difficulties were overcome, however, and the show opened 
on time with every exhibit complete, but several busy days 
and sleepless nights were passed before this result was 
accomplished. 

Most of the material used in the great garden exhibit by 
Mrs. F. F. Brewster in Grand Hall, was forced in her green- 
houses at Dublin, N. H. To reach Boston with this material, 
it was necessary to pass through the flood area, with bridges 
down and roads under water. First of all, special permission 
had to be obtained from the State of New Hampshire to use 
a large truck, and it was found that the usual route was closed. 
The resourceful superintendent of Mrs. Brewster—his name 
is George Finnie—found, however, that the bridge across a 
stream on one of the back roads was intact, although closed to 
traffic. He and his men carried four thousand pots of tulips 
and a great amount of grass, as well as other material, across 
this shaky and partly dismantled bridge by hand, to be loaded 
onto trucks on the other side. The situation at Mechanics - 
Building where the show was held looked bad at midnight, but 
at one o'clock, Mr. Finnie’s trucks arrived with the last of the 
tulips, which were set in place under Mrs. Brewster's personal 
direction before the opening hour. 

It is interesting to know that this great garden, one of the 
largest in this year’s show, was designed by Mrs. Brewster, 
herself, while at her Summer home in Dublin last Summer. 
She had her men use stakes and ropes on the lawn outside of 


her bedroom window, arranging them on the grass in such a 
way to show the exact shape of the completed garden, as well 
as the exact size. She changed the positions of the stakes and 
the ropes until she had completed the details of the design to 
her satisfaction. 


OMING back to flood difficulties. Other exhibitors had 
hazardous experiences in getting their material to the 
show; some of them drove through water so deep that it 
covered the floor boards and wet their feet. They disconnected 
the flywheels of their motors so that water would not be 
drawn under the hood, and re-wired the ignition in order to 
keep it above the water level. In that way they got through 
and finally reached the scene of the show. Of course, the flood 
also interfered with the attendance of flower lovers at distant 
points, although many of them succeeded in getting to Boston, 
albeit with difficulty. In some instances, it was necessary to 
obtain a permit from a chief of police, in order to drive through 


a town. 
I HAVE been much interested to note that the gold shield of 

the Holland Bulb Exporters’ Association has finally be- 
come the permanent possession of Mr. Samuel A. Salvage of 
Glen Head, N. Y. This came about when he won it for the 
third consecutive year at the flower show in New York City. 
This huge shield had to be won three times to become the 
permanent property of any exhibitor, and the competition has 
been keen. It was offered for a tulip border, and this year’s 
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WHEELERS 


bloom, sure to blooni. 





COME TO ANOTHER 


Flower Show FREE 





On the Worcester Turnpike 


twice that for half the people in Massachusetts. Plants, seeds, insecti- 
cides, gadgets—everything at cash-and-carry prices. 


A NEW absolutely hardy Chrysanthemum 


They'll flock to your garden next October to see 
ASTI RID, yard-wide masses of bloom. New this year 
—Alaskan parentage. Sturdy plants from 3-in. pots. 
Scores of other “mums” $3 per doz. 


Delphinium — plants that will rear giant 


spikes of gorgeous color for you this Spring. 
Annual Plants — newest features from 


around the world, the old favorites, too, ready to 


Call or write for 


FREE 1936 CATALOG 


James Wheeler & Son, Natick, Mass. 


On the Worcester Turnpike 


MOTOR OUT 
TO WHEELER’S 


High-speed highways and acres 
of flowers growing under glass 
invite you! Double the enjoy- 
ment of a Springtime drive, see 
a Flower Show that’s FREE to 
all garden-lovers, get the in- 
spiration, new ideas and every- 
thing else your garden needs 
for an early start. Come to our 
Garden Shop to make garden 
shopping delightful—30 minutes 
from Boston and not more than 


ASTRID 


50¢ ea. 


3 for $1.25 


50e ea. 
35e 


PER DOZ. 

















Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 
BALTIMORE: Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: Breck and Son Corp. 
BRISTOL (Va.): 

Wood Howell Nurseries 


Mixon Seed Co. 
CHARLOTTE: 


E. J. Smith Co. 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Hood Feed & Seed Co. 
CINCINNATI: 
©. J. McCullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA: Brabhan Seed Co 


CHARLESTON: 


DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Jacksonville Landscape Oo. 
LOS ANGELES: Germaine’s 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co. 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 

Beckert Seed & Bulb Co 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Riecke & Fleece Co. 
WASHINGTON: Balderson & Co. 





Fora 
Greener Lawn 


this Summer 


A top-dressing of Florida Humus, or 
Florida Humus mixed with loam, will 
benefit your lawn this year and for 
years to come. Florida Humus absorbs 
and holds moisture, promotes the bac- 
terial action by which raw chemicals 
are made available as plant foods, and 
supplies natural organic nitrogen. For 
sale by leading seed and garden sup- 
ply houses listed at left. Write today 
for free copy of our new booklet 
Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and 
Gardens. 


ANALYSIS by Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 
133,554 shows, on dry basis, Organic Matter, 
91.67%; Nitrogen, 3.52%; Water Holding 
Capacity, 530.64%; Acidity pH 6.0. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Florida 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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| exhibit was notable for the large size and brilliant coloring of 
the tulips which were used by his gardener, Thomas Chad- 
burn, in setting up the exhibit. The award was made at the 
annual flower show dinner in the Waldorf Astoria. 


NOTHER award at the dinner in New York was that of 

a solid-gold medal to Dr. J. A. Nicolas of Newark, 

N. Y. This award was made under unusual conditions, and 

for a new golden yellow rose developed by Dr. Nicolas, which 

won first honors at an international contest held in Rome, 

Italy. Inasmuch as the exportation of gold has been forbidden 

by the Italian Government, special permission had to be ob- 

tained to ship this medal to the United States. The rose has 

been christened ‘‘Eclipse,’’ and it is said to thrive particularly 
well in a dry climate. 


LTHOUGH it may seem somewhat out of my line, it 
seems to me that the time must come when the manage- 
ment of the great Spring shows like those in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit should formulate 
certain rules applicable to all of the exhibitions, and which 
might be clearly understood by exhibitors and judges alike. 
There are several questions which might well be threshed out, 
but I am thinking particularly of one which concerns the use 
of artificial material. Shall it be considered permissible to use 
artificial ledges like those found in the great waterfall in the 
New York show, artificial brick walls like the serpentine walls 
used in New York last year, and artificial brick posts such as 
those seen in one of the Boston gardens this year? In some 
shows artificial material of this kind is accepted, and in others 
it is penalized. 

It is obvious, of course, that striking and dramatic effects 
on a large scale cannot be obtained without artificial means. 
However, it is the effect which is sought, and if the illusion is 
so complete that the average visitor cannot tell after leaving 
the show whether what he saw was the work of Nature or the 
work of man, why should anyone complain? Of course, there 
are differences of opinion about this matter, but it would be 
wise, it seems to me, to have some sort of agreement on the 
part of those responsible for the great shows. 





THE FLOWER SHOWS 


(Continued from Page 157) 


extremely well-executed ledge gardens, one by Harlan P. 
Kelsey of East Boxford, and one by Alexander I. Heimlich of 
Winchester. Both received gold medals. Grand Hall is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wide balcony, part of which was 
floored over this year and used for exhibits, including rock 
plants, cacti, ferns, saintpaulias, terrariums, aquariums and 
bulbs. A Hammond organ was installed in the rear balcony 
and concerts given each day. 

Other sections of the second floor were devoted to cut roses, 
the exhibit of the New England Wild Flower Society, wall 
gardens, carnations, calla lilies, and a large educational ex- 
hibit. At the head of the stairs, Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren of 
Newport, R. I. (Joseph Winsock, gardener), had a large and 
exceptionally fine exhibit of lilies combined with other 
flowers. 

Exhibition Hall, on the floor below, was so well arranged 
that all the exhibits could be seen comfortably, even with a 
large crowd present. The garden clubs occupied a wide area 
under the skylight, with a large circular garden surrounded 
by what appeared to be a series of apartment-house windows, 
through which window gardens could be seen. These gardens 
could be examined in detail by passing around the ends of the 
buildings, and in doing this, visitors were met with flower 
arrangements on tables and shelves in an unusual but interest- 
ing way. 

The clubs used a new system in making awards. There 
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© Cut 18-inch swaths; trim 6 closer 
to walls, trees, shrubs than with 
hand mower; scoot up terraces - 
all quickly done with Evinrude 
Lawn-Boy as you stroll 
along and guide it with 
one hand! Daily fuel 
only 20c; weight only 95 
pounds—won't pack soil. 
Four cutting heights; free 
wheeling; automatic start- 
stop control, and nine oth- 
er features. Rubber-tired 
wheels optional at moderate 
cost. Write today! Evinrude 
Lawn-Boy, 1643 N. 27th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 


[AWN-BOY 


POWER 
MOWER 


7110 


Easy Terms 



























You, too, will be thrilled when 
you see how your lawn, flowers, 
vegetables, shrubs and trees re- 
spond when fed LOMA. They 
show an almost immediate im- 
provement. Positive results with- 
in a week or 10 days. Though 
LOMA works quickly it is not 
simply a stimulant — but a bal- 
anced ration with sustained food 
value — the elements of which 
become progressively available 
as time passes. That’s one rea- 
son LOMA is so efficient and 
economical. Clean. Odorless. 
Easy to handle. And available in 
convenient packages from 1 lb. 
cans to 100 Ib. bags. 


the best thing on earth 
for lawns and gardens 
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| were no first, second or third prizes, but the exhibits were 


graded according to their respective merits, unrelated to the 
merits of any other exhibits. They were marked A, B and C, 
and the judges were permitted to give several awards of the 
same value in the same class. Thus, the Chestnut Hill Garden 
Club and the Noanett Garden Club both won an A for their 
miniature gardens, which with others helped to make up the 
circular garden already mentioned. ’ 

Close by was a rose garden set up by Albert A. Hulley of 
Middleboro, which was awarded the president's cup. This 
garden was surrounded by a rustic fence and contained a 
pool flush with the ground. It was notable for the success 
obtained in forcing such climbing roses as Blaze and the yellow 
Doubledoons. The bush roses in this exhibit included the coral- 
hued Carrillon, Countess Vandal, Yosemite, Alzane, a rich 
apricot, and the so-called black rose, Nigrette. 

Next to this garden Will C. Curtis of South Sudbury, a 
master in arranging naturalistic displays, set up what he called 
‘a country road.’’ Except for the surroundings, the visitor 
might well have imagined himself standing on the edge of a real 
forest carpeted with pine needles with a broken down rail fence 
at one side and a roughly hewn watering trough suggesting 
horse-and-buggy days. This exhibit received the gold medal 
of The Horticultural Society of New York as the most beautiful 
exhibit in the show. 

Across the aisle, Ormond Hamilton of Worcester also had a 
naturalistic garden cleverly arranged and containing an old 
tree stump on which fungus growths appeared just as might 
be found under natural conditions. Mr. Hamilton also had an 
attractive rock garden. 








Neighboring gardens were set up by Mrs. Homer Gage of | 


Worcester and Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, gardener), one 
containing several pure white pigeons in a cote. 


Near by was an imposing group of acacias from Thomas | 


Roland, Inc., of Nahant, and a woodland garden with an 
open fireplace staged by the North Shore Horticultural Soci- 
ety. The Herb Society of America outdid itself with an 
old-world bee garden planted around the side with herbs and 
containing old-fashioned beehives of three different types. 
This exhibit was scored higher than any other in the show. 

Another unique exhibit close by was set up by the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. It represented a bit of Plum Island 





in mid-May, showing a few plants growing in sand and such | 


migrating birds as might be expected in the sanctuary at that 
particular time. This unique exhibit, with the sand actually 
brought from Plum Island, attracted much attention. 

In this hall were many other exhibits of notable beauty 
which space does not permit describing. It is necessary to turn 
for a moment, however, to the stage under Grand Hall, where 
the State Conservation Department (Ernest J. Dean, commis- 
sioner), with the co-operation of the National Park Service, 
set up a mammoth exhibit such as seldom has been seen at any 
exhibition of this kind. It was installed under the direction of 





Egbert Hans and included a great forest area with trout- | 


stocked brooks, little ponds, animals such as might be ex- 
pected in a location of this kind, and a fascinating recreational 
corner, illustrating the way in which the wild lands of Massa- 
chusetts are being made available for picnic and camp purposes. 
This exhibit was one of the outstanding features of the show. 

The trade was confined this year largely to an arcade under 
the balcony which was transformed into a huge bazaar where 
almost everything from garden fertilizers to garden gadgets 
might be obtained. 


SPRING SHOW IN CHICAGO 


G aene tenth annual Spring Flower Show in Chicago, spon- 
sored by the Garden Club of Illinois and the Allied Florists’ 
Association of Illinois, opened at the Navy Pier, March 21. 
Reports and photographs came too late for publication in this 
number, however, and will be presented in the next issue of 
Horticulture. 
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OUTWIT JACK FROST. 


thief of the farden 


GET EARLIER 
STURDIER PLANTS 


The Cel-O-Glass Junior 
Frame complete in one package 


ITH the Cel-O-Glass* Junior 

Cold Frame you can extend 
your gardening season by several 
weeks. The cold frame is complete, 
compact and sturdy. Easy to assemble 
in a few minutes. Sides and sash are 
of air-dried cypress, painted green. 
The Cel-O-Glass sash is light, easy 
to handle, prevents burning or bleach- 
ing, and can’t break like glass or tear 
like cloth. Guaranteed 5 years. Start 
your own plants, and get fine ,vigorous 
growth weeks ahead of your regular 
outdoor planting. Order today. 
Shipped C.O.D., or send money order 
or check. Transportation charges pre- 
paid. Or, if you wish, write 
for free descriptive folder. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. aw 
CAM, 
~ 





"a 'U a par off 


CELO-GLASS 


U.S. PATS. 1.580.287 & 1.933.616 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Organic Chemicals Dept. 


Dept. A, Wilmington, Delaware 

















Wilson’ 
SCALE-O 


LAST CALL FOR 


DORMANT SPRAYING 


You still have time to rid 
your trees and shrubs of 
scale pests. But be sure— 
use Scale-O, a scientifi- 
cally blended miscible oil 
preparation of proven 
effectiveness and safety. 


“ESTATE SPRAYER”’ 





A compact, efficient power sprayer 
... @asy to handle... economical to 
operate. Produces fine-mist spray 
and can readily be moved about 
without damage to lawns or shrub- 
bery. Other sizes and types of spray- 
ers for eVery purpose. Write for 
complete catalog 























‘APS HE BEAUTY of your garden or 
lawn this spring and summer de- 
pends on what you do about soil 
conditioning Feht now. Money, time, and labor 
spent on seeds and plants in the spring are 
wasted when the hot sun parches and bakes the 
garden . . . unless the soil has been carefully 
prepared. 
Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of 
any kind—for lawn or garden—be sure to thor- 
oughly dig in Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss, ‘‘the 
Mother of Humus.’’* 
This ideal soil condi- 
tioner contributes the 
necessary humus for 
healthy plant growth—it 
breaks up hard clay soils, 
allows plant roots to 
breathe, and promotes the 
development of vigorous root systems—it gives 
body to sandy soils, provides a storage reservoir 
of water and liquid plant foods for the use of 
plants when needed most. 


Planting of any kind should not take place 
until all the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil has had a chance to dry out. Then spade 
the soil and thoroughly mix in plenty of Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss. This holds the 
much-needed moisture and provides warmth tor 
quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 
regeneration of trans- 
planted seedlings. It also 
helps in eliminating the 
usual transplanting set- 
backs and loss. 


Gladiola and dahlia 
tubers should also be 
planted in a soil that has 
been properly conditioned 
with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. If this has been carefully followed, 
you will obtain much more healthy and luxuri- 
ant foliage and blooms this summer—and dirt- 
free bulbs, easily lifted next fall. 








Before transplanting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss has been thoroughly mixed with the sur- 
rounding earth for the stimulation of rapid root 
development. You will also find that an in- 
sulating summer mulch of Peat Moss will pre- 
vent surface hardening and reduce weeding and 
cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high 
gtade dealers of horticul- 
tural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carry- 
ing the P.I.C. Triangle 
of inspection and ap- 
proval stenciled on the 
side of the bale, It is your assurance of quality. 





Learn how to make the ‘‘Squeeze Test’’ on your 
soil—the test that tells immediately whether it 
has the proper organic content or not. Write 
today for details. Also for free valuable bulle- 
tins listed below that interest you. They are 
FREE for the asking. *Trade Mark 


EmblemProtected, 
PEAT MOSS 
FREE 












Learn how 
VALUABLE Sevag! 
1}GARDEN for the proper 


a of your soil. 
Clr: IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept, 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Tell me how to make the **Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 
(1) Soil Preparation for Gardening. yg. 
[) How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 
[1 How to reduce Weeding Labor. 
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HORTICULTURE 


LILY BULBS AND ROOTS 


N CONTINUATION of the discussion of Dr. Slate re- 
garding lily roots, and referring to his quotation from 
Dr. Wallace’s book, “‘Notes on Lilies and Their Culture’ 
(Horticulture, January 15, 1936), it is obvious that the 
Dutch growers who purchase bulbs ‘“‘with all roots intact”’ 
keep them for their own use, otherwise they would also 
export their own lily bulbs without removing their roots. 

On Page 86 of the same volume Dr. Wallace continues, 
“Imported bulbs, if of good size, generally bloom the first 
year unless they are kept out of the ground too long and be- 
come shrivelled, a sure indication that much of their substance 
has been lost by evaporation; and so weakening is drought 
on lily bulbs that a plump, fleshy bulb the size of a walnut 
will produce stronger flower stems than a large bulb the scales 
of which have become shrivelled and flabby.” 

If our imported bulbs could be sent with roots kept moist 
by proper packing, it would prevent much loss to all of us. 
In the case of the Dutch growers, however, would it not seem 
more reasonable to infer that seedling bulbs are bought and 
develop plants which must be grown two or three years to 
become marketable. 

In the Autumn of 1930 I stripped the large bulb leaves 
from a dozen so-called ‘‘naked bulbs’’ and packed them in 
clean, moist sphagnum moss, for a bulb-raising experiment. 
In May, 1931, the bulb leaves with their bulblets were set out 
in garden beds, since they were beginning to sprout and form 
roots. 

In the Summer of 1932 I had six beds filled with Lilium 
candidum and L. speciosum in various stages of development. 
In August many of the speciosum lilies bloomed but I had no 
blooms of L. candidum until the Summer of 1933. L. candi- 
dum insisted on sprouting and forming rosettes when but one 
inch in diameter. The flowers, however, were of average size. 

Since that test, I have discovered that by transplanting the 
bulb early the following Spring, after the rosettes have ap- 
peared, its blooming period may be delayed for a year, result- 
ing in a larger bulb and a longer-leaved rosette. This success- 
ful experiment convinced me that these imported bulbs are 
self-supporting and full of vitality after their roots have been 
cut away, for every single large bulb petal had fed the growth 
of a new bulb, which in time had brought into bloom a 
strong, flowering plant. 

When cutting up the bulbs, I noticed a peculiarity in their 
formation. They seemed to be single bulbs, but on pushing 
the upper petals apart it was plain that there were two of 
them, clustering around the dried bit of old stalk in such a 
manner that the growth was that of two half-spherical bulbs, 
each complete for growing, though developed on one side 
only. In order to convince myself that this idea was correct, 
I planted 12 of these imported bulbs in the L. tigrinum vari- 
ety. Transplanted the following Spring, each stalk, as I had 
expected, showed a separate root, and 24 plants had bloomed 
in all. This experiment proved them to be, not double nor 
double-nosed bulbs, but two single ones. Moreover, the rank 
growth of these vigorous plants indicated no lack of vitality 
in the root-shorn bulbs. I believe the main trouble with these 
imported bulbs comes from the fact that two of them grow 
together and we plant them as one, and obviously one of them 
always dies. 

There is often much difference in the size of these bulbs. 
Frequently, the flowering stalk will have started so low down 
on the old base that one of the bulbs will be quite small, hav- 
ing only a few petals. The other will have grown much larger 
than usual and have become a well-rounded specimen. By 
cutting out the smaller, you will have remaining a larger and 
better plant. I hope with Dr. McFarland that ‘‘we are about to 
get somewhere in the direction of more lilies for more people.” 


—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BARNES 
BROTHERS 


1936 
Illustrated 
NURSERY 
Catalog 


Free 


Rare and choice perennials from 
the best the world has to offer. 
Many are entirely new and all are 
worth while. 

Our 1936 illustrated catalog will tell 
you all about them. It also describes our 
famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines and Special Offers. 

Write Now for Your Copy 

BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 











The 


Or iginal 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established /890 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


JUST A LINE 


To tell you that we are still going 
strong and that we can furnish you 
some of the CHOICEST SPECI- 
MEN STOCK in a wide range of 
EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — DECID- 
UOUS TREES and SHRUBS — 
JAPANESE and GERMAN IRIS 
— HARDY GARDEN PHLOX — 
PEONIES and PERENNIALS. 

Our stock is not the largest in New 
England but we make up in quality. 

Why don’t you run out here and 
make your selections from the 
THOUSANDS upon THOU- 
SANDS of SPECIMENS. 

If you cannot come then let us send 
os our free catalog. Prices reason- 
able. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY 

















CARRIE JACOBS BOND 


This glorious new Rose was named in honor 
of the author of “The End of a Perfect Day.” 
Of vigorous growth bearing a profusion of 
large, well-formed, double blooms. The color 
is an enchanting rich deep rose with a flaring 
ray of luminous coral. A hardy ever-bloom- 
ing variety. $1.50 per plant, postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 


266 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BUELL 


Peat-Poultry Manure 





Moisture-retaining, 
1936 humus - forming 
Prices Peat Moss blended 
with the finest For 
Lowered naturel fertilizer, 25 Ibs. 
manure. 
—e or More 











BUELL CO. 
NEWFTELDS, N. H. 
Sold by garden supply dealers in 
5-Ib., 25-lb., and 50-Ib. bags 


Brand Name Formerly 
TWO-IN-ONE 





NAMED AUBRIETIAS 


At last you can get the lovely 
Named Aubrietias so popular in 
England. 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers the following 
A. Crimson King, crimson ....... $.50 
A. Lavender Beauty, lavender .... .50 
A. Lissadel Pink, bright pink .... .50 
A. Dr. Mules, best purple ........ -75 
A. Rose Queen, deep rose ........ 50 
A. Variegata, variegated leaves ... .50 
Mixed hybrid Aubrietias ........ 25 


Our 1936 “Rock Garden Catalog” offers 
these and 700 other Rock Garden 
plants. Our “General Nursery Catalog” 
lists everything found in any first class 
nursery. 


Both Catalogs free east of the Rockies 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 








(Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses”’ 


(33rd annual issue) 
The unusual Rose Catalogue 


SN 


HORTICULTURE 
HOME GARDEN VEGETABLES 


LMOST every family uses lettuce, and lettuce can be grown 

in almost every backyard. This is not saying that every 

backyard owner can produce head lettuce like that to be 

bought in the stores. It is not necessary to have hard heads, 

however. In Europe leaf lettuce is used to a very large extent, 

and is really just as satisfactory on the table except for certain 
purposes. 

The loose-leaf varieties, like Grand Rapids, are very easy to 
grow if they can be given fairly rich ground and plenty of 
moisture. Even head lettuce can be used before the heads form. 
As a matter of fact, some garden makers do not realize that 
there are both loose-leaf and heading kinds, or that some kinds 
will thrive in Spring while others will give better results in 
warm weather. 

The best kinds of lettuce to grow at this season are varieties 
like Wayahead and May King, which mature in 50 or 60 days 
and are not at all hard to handle. In a few weeks, though, a 
change should be made to kinds like Icicle or Wonderful, 
which give much better results in mid-Summer, although they 
take longer to mature. A little lettuce called Mignonette is good 
for mid-Summer, and the tall kinds known as Cos or Romaine 
lettuce stand the heat well. This Cos lettuce, though, should 
have the leaves tied at the top so as to make the heart blanch. 

Lettuce likes cool weather and moisture. When Summer 
comes with its heat and drought, much more difficulty is found 
in growing it. Some gardeners have found that lettuce grows 
much better in a coldframe in Summer than in the open 
ground. Any frame made of rough boards is sufficient, and of 
course no glass is needed on top. The boards apparently break 
the hot wind and allow better development. Sometimes shade 
is given by fastening a piece of muslin to four stakes at the 
corners, keeping it two or three feet above the frame. 

In the garden lettuce can be planted in hot weather where 
it will be shaded by taller crops like corn and beans. It needs 
a lot of water in order to develop well, and likes a little feeding 
with nitrate of soda. 

Very frequently beginners make the mistake of sowing sev- 
eral long rows of lettuce at one time. Then they have much 
more than they can eat for a week or two, after which there is 
none. The right plan to follow is to sow a short row or two 
every ten days, so that there will be a constant succession. 








NEW PULI-HOE. 
Weeds ar it Cultivates 
IN ONE OPERATIO 
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EASY AS WALKING 
and 5 TIMES FASTER 
Says Mrs. T. J. Walker 


“Words cannot express my praise for Gardex Tools. All 
my friends who watch me work my garden with such ease 
and pleasure sure want the Pull Hoe. It saves time, energy 


backaches. Wish everybody wo 


one — they 


uid try 
pores would go back to the old back-breaking chopping 


* Try a Gardex Pull Hoe. 


= MORE BACK - BREAKING 
CHOPPING MOTIONS 
Witb an easy pull the Gardex Pull-Hoe 
bites a =e round to any depth de- 
sired. s and cultivates as x 
walk along cbopping — No bendi 
—No stooping. No weeds can escape an 
the soil flows through guards, which also 
protects plants, leaving it finely mulched. 


GARDEX 


“ Soil- Flow’ TOOLS 
Banish garden drudgery and bring a new 
era togardeners. They aresold on Money 
Back Guarantee of full satisfaction. 
Long Handle 
Gardex Pull Hoe—4” wide.$0.95 
Gardex Pull Hoe—5%"” wide 1.10 
Gardex Culti-Claw(5prong) .95 
Gardex Hand Plow—6” wide 1.60 
Gardex Cultivator (3 prong) .75 
Gardex Turf Edger........ 1.15 
Demand Gardex — ae Today! Sent 
paid if your dealer can’t supply—or 
write for circular. 
USE THIS _COUPON 


GARDEX, 
Dept. 74, Michigan City, Ind. 





Enclosed please find $.............. . for following 


tools postpaid. 





TOWN... SERIE. Ret eee 
eg ot . Name... 








BETTER RESULTS 


with youn GARDEN 


— plus — sent free to garden 
owners who demand the best 
quality, field-grown, 2-year 
plants for continuous bloom. 
New introductions are 
illustrated in true color 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Requests west of the Mississippi remit .25 


\ 











GLADIOLUS 
of Quality 


I AM the intro- 
ducer of PICARDY the 
most famous variety in ex- 
istence, and the other won- 
derful varieties produced by 
Mr. E. F. Palmer. Send for 
68-page catalog describing 
these and many other beauti- 
ful varieties from all over the 
world. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box H BURLINGTON, VERMONT 











There is plenty of time to grow peas in the home garden, 
although the earliest crop should have been planted some days 
ago. The dwarf kinds like Little Marvel are best for the home 
garden. This little pea requires no support. Gradus and Thomas 
Laxton, which grow a little higher, ought to have some 
brush to hold them off the ground. 

The mistake which amateurs usually make when growing 
peas is to plant them too shallow. Peas like cool soil. They 
ought to go into the ground four inches deep, the earth being 
well firmed over them with the foot so that moisture will rise 
in the soil. Peas can be planted up to the middle of May at 
intervals of two weeks so as to keep a succession. When the 
early peas have gone, the ground can be used for late beets or 
some other crop. 

Parsnips should be planted right away because they require 
a long season. Only a few parsnips will be needed for the 
ordinary family. It is a waste of space to plant very many. 
Carrots and beets may also go into the ground now, but not 
for a winter crop. They will mature long before the Summer 
is over, so that only short rows should be planted. Beets and 
carrots are best when they are young, for which reason it is 
well to sow only a few at a time, but to make sowings every 
two weeks. 

For general use there is no better beet than Detroit Dark 
Red. It comes early and yet keeps well when stored. It is a 
round beet and some persons prefer a long beet, so the Long 
Dark Blood is recommended for their use. This is a beet with a 
particularly good flavor and makes tops which are fine 
for greens. In order to have beets very quickly, a row or two 


Name 


Street 


City. 





IVE your seeds and perennials a real 
chance to produce the beautiful 
flowers you want. Before planting your 
garden or lawn this year, Est condition 
the soil with G.P.M. Granulated Peat 
Moss. When mixed with the soil this gar- 
den miracle worker readily makes humus, 
keeps the soil well aerated and stores up 
moisture and plant food for use of plants 
during dry spells. Ie stimulates vigorous 
root growth—the secret of all healthy 
plant life. Used as a mulch G.P.M. pre- 
vents soil hardening, cuts down weeds and 
saves many hours of cultivation. 


For best results, insist on G.P.M. Peat 
Moss. Pressure packed bales assure more 
peat substance for your money. The 
‘green’’ bale head distinguishes G.P.M. 
as loosely packed inferior grades. Order 
G.P.M. nae from your dealer or direct. 
Ay} bushel pressure packed bales, only 
-00. 


* 





* Emblem-Protected — Your guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss Free from 
weeds. Wil! not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00. 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed beds, 
cold frames and for top aressing lawns. Excellent root 
producer. } 00. 


0 bu. bag $3.00 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Ine. 


177-H MILK ST.,. BOSTON. MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mail coupon today for Free sam- 

ple and valuable folders on many 

garden uses of G.P.M. Peat Moss, 
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RARE AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 


Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for ......... $.50 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, SS", 10 for... ee 
iy PO =e .50 
Abies Praseri, 3-4*, 6 for .....ccrcece -50 
‘* Homolepis, very rare, 4-8”, 5 for .50 
Barberry Juliane, 3-4”, 3 Re .50 
Cedar, Blue Atlas, blue BOOEIOD o.ccccs 1.00 
Oryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” .. .75 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6- 8” ee Shas de oe -50 
Chinensis, 6-8” a eee .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for ..... -50 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” ............. -75 
oh Oe « ONE coca s ences .50 

“ Orientalis, very rare, 6-10”, 4 for .5C 

© Bees, OS. OOF asec cee ces .50 

“ Polita, Tigertail Spruce, 6-8” ... .50 
Pines Sete, GT. Oe bc ce wccccons .50 
‘*  Resinosa, 6-10”, 5 for ........ .50 
Thuya Elegantissima, 12-15”, 2 for... .50 


Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for .. .50 
Taxus Cuspidata (Jap. Yew), 4- 6”, 5 for .50 

Capitata, 6-8”, 5 for . .50 
Hemlock Diversifolia, Jap. 4-6”, 5 for . .50 
Viburnum Rhytido ay >} 4- 6”, 2 for .50 
White Birch, 12-15”, 8 for ........0.% .50 


Red Birch, 12-15”, 3 TN tats On o-ehiaiaie'd % .50 
Gingko Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for .. .50 
Halesia Monticola Silver Bell, 2 for... .50 


Sorrel Tree, Onydendrum, 12-15”, 8 for .50 
Styran Japonica, Jap. Snowbell, 3 we . -50 


Flowering Crabs, 2-3’, 8 var., each . .50 
Dogwoods Pink, pink ‘flowers, 8-12” -75 
3 Single white, common, 18- 24” .25 
Beech-purple, 8-10” .........+see0- -75 
—- Tree, America’s rarest tree, 
gl Rt ARES Sea eee 1.50 


a aniculata, ay 2for. .50 


Laburnum vulgare, 8- 12”, 8 for ...... -50 
Magnolia Meatseeh, S56" . cccccvecws -75 
Soulangeana, S| rere -75 

“i Nigra, 12-15” . .75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 
red cut leaf, G30" «2+ ote 

Mountain Ash, 12- -15”, 2 for ee .50 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for ........ .50 
Euonymus Americana, 10-12”, 4 for .. .50 


Exochorda grand. Pearl Bush, 12-15”, 
8 for 


Desapiade Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for .. .50 
Lilacs, French, 12-15”, 2 for ; 
Virginal Mock’ Orange, § 9- rl 4for... .50 
OCrape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ......... .50 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana, is 18”,2 for .. .50 
Francheti, 18- 24”" 5 for... .50 
- Horizontalis, 6- 12”, 5 for. .50 
Hydrangea, Blue, French, 6-8”, 8 for . .50 
Viburnum Oarlesi, 8-10” ........... .50 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 
describing 125 rare and unusual plants. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 


* YELLOW PERENNIALS 


Bring In the Sunshine 


Smart decorators know the value of 





yellows to brighten dull corners. We 
recommend these hardy ‘‘yellows” for 
your “cutting garden.” All are 2 yr. 
field grown. 














Flowering Price 


Name Period for 3 
Aquile gia canadensis a $. yt 
Cheiranthus allioni ao 7S 
Digitalis ambigua oe 1 i <a 
Doronicum p. exc —_— _ = 
Erysimum pule shellu 4 ~ 4 _ 

Galium boreale Jely to Sep 

Gallairdia 8. maxing ay te Oat. 69 

June ’ 

Geum Lady Strathedon 

Helenium a. Riverton ae oO 90 
Kniphofia u. pfitzeriana August ‘= 
Lupinus p. Sunshine “ee 7 
Primula acaulis May § 
Trollius 1. Golden a 530 


July to Oct. 








HORTICULTURE 


of Eclipse may be sown. There are many varieties of carrots 
but the short, stubby kinds are best for the home garden be- 
cause easiest to grow. French Forcing is a very early variety 
which matures quickly, but should be used exclusively as a 
Spring crop. 

It isan excellent plan to scatter a few seeds of radishes in the 
rows when carrots, parsnips, beets, turnips and vegetable 
oysters are being planted, because the radish seeds come up 
very quickly and show where the rows are. Then cultivation 
can be begun promptly and weeds eliminated which might 
choke out the slower-germinating vegetables. Obviously there 
is no waste when this plan is followed, because the radishes 
which come up in rows can be used for the table as soon as 
they are ready. 

Some garden makers plant all their radishes in this way, but 
others prefer to make one or two short rows of a particular 
kind. Early in the season the round red radishes can be grown 
readily, but when the weather gets warm they become tough 
very quickly, so that it is better to substitute the long, white 
kinds, as for example White Icicle. 

Sometimes it is found difficult to keep radishes free from 
little worms which eat into them before they are harvested. If 
this trouble has been found in the garden in the past years, it 
will be advisable to sprinkle soot or tobacco dust freely along 
the rows where the radish seeds are to go, working it into the 
ground before the seed is planted. 

Soot and tobacco dust are very distasteful to these pests and 
will help to keep them away. Both substances may be used in 
the same manner to protect asters, which often suffer from 
insect pests working on the roots. Tobacco dust is sometimes 
used, too, to keep birds away from peas. Frequently consider- 
able damage is done by feathered visitors to the young peas 
when they first appear, but scattering tobacco dust over the 
plants makes them very distasteful to the birds. 

The crops which have been mentioned above are those 
which usually find particular favor in the eyes of suburban 
garden makers early in the Spring. There are other kinds, 
though, which deserve attention, asparagus and rhubarb 
among them. These are permanent crops, which will go on 
year after year, but they should be planted as early as possible 
in the Spring, using only strong, husky plants. Three or four 
20-foot rows will keep the average family supplied with 
asparagus for several weeks. These rows should be about three 
feet apart and the roots set a foot apart in the rows, the crowns 
being six inches underground. 

It is true that asparagus cannot be cut to any extent for two 
or three years, but when once established, an asparagus bed 
will go on yielding for many years, without very much atten- 
tion. There are several varieties of asparagus, but either the 
Martha Washington or the Mary Washington should be 
grown when possible, as both are much more nearly immune 
to rust than the other kinds. 

Six or eight rhubarb plants will be enough for the average 
family. Clumps may be purchased at the seed stores if neces- 
sary, but oftentimes can be obtained from neighbors for little 
or nothing, because rhubarb plants are improved by being 
divided when they become old. It is only necessary todig them 
up, cut them into several good-sized pieces with a sharp spade, 
and plant them again with the crowns just under the surface. 
Rhubarb plants should stand four feet apart, and should not 
be very near trees as the latter rob them of plant food and 
moisture. 


Blooming size 
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LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE 
FORMOSANUM BULBS 
New and a Best Out-door Lily 


$1.00 per 10; $6 per 100 
large — $10 

‘“ extra large $2.50 ‘“ “ $20 “ 

Cash with order. Post paid. 


Not sold less than 10 bulbs. 


OVERLOOK NURSERIES, Crichton, Ala. 








GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR § ps >) Three Machin 
POWER MOWER i Mil. - iiaaoetanamad 







the estate owner. 
Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


BOX 715 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 








Giant California 


SUNSHINE ASTERS 


Anemone-flowered. Superior for 
dainty cut-flowers in August. 
Start them now. Six separate 
colors—Purple, Light Blue, Rose, 
Apple Blossom, Enchantress 
Pink, White or Mixed. 


Pkt. 25c Large Pkt. 75c 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 











PHLOX DIVARICATA 


The Native Blue Phlox. Per- 
fectly hardy. Does well in sun 
or shade. Blooms in most 
localities at the same time as 
Darwin Tulips. 


Strong Field Grown Clumps 
Nk wi bake o 044008 $1.25 
Per hundred ............. 8.00 


Packed lightly, express collect 


L. H. WARREN and SON 
River Forest, Ill. 




















Three each of ail 
13—39 plants — $9.50 pound 
$10.35 value for hig 

Our Trollius 1. Golden Queen are the finest. 

We'll advertise them later as “Our Proud- 

est Possessions,” Better order now while 

we are well supplied. 


LITTLEFIELD-W YMAN 
Nurseries: NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 








| A Garden Note Book 








IRIS 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 







One that is diferent 20 Siberian Iris ($7.00) ......... $3.00 
“Inside My Garden Gate” | 10 Hemerocallis ($7.85) ........ 4.00 
Invaluable to you or a Lovely Gift 10 Sempervivum ($3.00) ........ 1.50 


Price $1.50 By Mail 10c extra 


JULIA A. LATIMER 
Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


All plants labelled and different 
Write for catalog—Dept. H 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 












WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


DELPHINIUMS 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for Ma) 
— a fine article on Delphiniums b) 
alph G. Waring, an officer of the Amer! 
can Delphinium Society. Mr. Waring gives 
practical advice on the sélection of varieties 
and proper methods of cultivation. Other 
fine features in this issue are “Iris’’ by Joh! 
B. Wallace, “Lilacs” by Alex Michie, and 
“Feeding of Plants’ by Edwin Beckett 
Send 25c for your copy today or, if you yee 
fer, try an introductory subscription of ‘ 
months for $1.00. $2.00 by the year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H. 1270 SIXTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY 
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Bird Houses-Feeders-Baths 


20 Room 
Martin House 
$2.00 
f.o.b. factory 
Size 30”x 27” 
White Pine— 
green and white 


4 other styles 
10 Rm. $10 
14 Rm. $14 
18 Rm. $18 
36 Rm. $36 


2 Wren Houses 
$1.00 Postpaid 


POTTERY BIRD BATH 
32” high, 29” bowl, $9.00 f.0.b. 


Robin Shelf or Blue Bird 
$1.50 Post Paid 


BIRD FEEDER 
and 
WREN HOUSE 


(as illustrated ) 
$2.00 Post Paid 
White Pine—Stained Brown 
Size 12”x 12” 


RODERICK PAYNE 


“Conservation Craftsman since 1912” 
Box 14, R. F. D. 1, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
Illustrated Catalog—10c 


ROSES 


from Portland, the World’s Best 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 








Two Year $y Post 
field grown paid 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 

E. G. Hill 


Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Lord Charlemont 
Feu Joseph Looymans 
Joanna Hill 
Write for Complete List 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 8S. E. Division 8t., Portland, Oregon 


2 Complete Lily Pool 
ifs and Water Garden 


EN Ya =, 


~ 













Our Introductory Offer includes an All-Metal 
Tank, 3 ft. x 4 ft. x 18 ins.; 1 Lily—your 
choice of Marliac White or Marliac Pink, or 
Chromatella Yellow: 1 Umbrella Palm; 1 
Pickerel Rush; 1 Cattail; 2 Floating Plants; 
6 Oxygenating (water-purifying) Plants. You 
simply sink the tank in your garden. It is 
specially treated against rust. No concrete 
required. Send $11.50 today for complete 
Collection. We will ship by freight, F.O.B. 
Mahwah, N. J. 

Write for FREE Catalog of Hardy and 
Tropical Water Lilies, uatic Plants, 
Ornamental Goldfish and other fascinat- 
ing Water Life. 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 


MAHWAH Box 492-D NEW JERSEY 






The Successfully Proven 
U S E Repellent 


DOG-O0O0-WAY 
REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFFICE 
To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 


Harmless to pets, plants and people. 
Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder 


Large Sifter Top Can 35c 
3 Cans $1.00—Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 


SURE to BLOOM 50° 
Rang “ed GARDEN 


POSTPAID 


povelount Beauties. 6 Heal 
Pian dy to grow. A will boom 
Aen —A—§— Radiance. (red); 


sation, (crimson); $ i toe 
low); osledam Butt — te, et 
Betty, (pink); Kaiserin, (white). 


MASS. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 
coves 3Sc 3 New Blue Lily SOc 
peoue 45c ios. ..... BSe 
- B8e a3° ies. “see 28c¢ 
brysaetheoums erennals 49c 
++ Phiex . 49c 4 Hardy Carnations 


stpaid. 
100 dm Plants, Seeds, Bulbs — FREE 


H. W. BUCKBEE nocitora,sunots 


= {1 mailed Send your order toda: 
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HERBS PROVING POPULAR 


ERBS are again becoming popular in the home garden, 
which has become the chief source of supply of these 
plants, particularly of those types that are used in the fresh 
state, judging from the number of questions asked about herbs 
and their culture in communications received at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. To meet the demand 
for information on this subject the station has issued a brief 
circular entitled ‘“The Herb Garden,”’ prepared by Professor 
G. P. Van Eseltine. A copy of the circular may be obtained 
upon request to the station. 

“Within the last decade sweet or culinary herbs have again 
become popular in the home garden,”’ says Professor Van 
Eseltine. ‘“These plants with few exceptions belong either to 
the mint or to the parsley family and have a strong but gener- 
ally pleasing odor and a pungent or somewhat bitter but 
tasteful flavor. These characteristics restrict their use in general 
to small quantities for the purpose of adding flavor or aroma 
to other dishes; consequently, many herbs are not profitable 
crops for the commercial grower and the home garden becomes 
the chief source of supply.” 

Professor Van Eseltine then gives brief directions on the 
culture and propagation of the commoner herbs, together with 
information on methods of preservation. In a chart which 
forms part of the circular he lists 43 herbs with notes on their 
plant characteristics, soil requirements, culture, and use. 

In addition to this chart, more detailed information is given 
on each of the following more popular herbs: Balm, basil, 
caraway, dill, fennel, lavender, pot marjoram, sweet mar- 
joram, mint, parsley, rosemary, sage, Summer and Winter 
savory, tarragon, and thyme. 


A HANDY SOIL PULVERIZER 


O WORK up closely around growing plants, to break up a 

crust on the ground, or to pulverize the soil more finely, 
an old wooden potato masher can be made into a first-rate 
tool. The masher itself is driven fairly full of nails, which are 
afterward filed to a point. The nails may be fairly large or 
rather small, may protrude more or less, and may be few or 
more numerous, as the work in hand seems to indicate. It is 
best used by simply pushing the points into the soil, and then 
giving the handle a very light twisting motion to the right 
and then to the left. The action is such that it will loosen the 
soil properly without injury to the roots of the plants around 
which it is used. 

There is another way in which such a masher can be fitted, 
and that is to drive the nails into one side of it, or they may 
radiate from all sides. It may then be used as a miniature hand 
rake, and operated either “‘push and draw” or hammer fashion 
as the gardener may wish. It is not wise, however, to have 
nails on the sides of a tool which is to be used as first sug- 
gested, but is better to have two separate tools for the two 
kinds of work. 

—John E. Hyler. 
Peoria, IIl. 


SUCCESS WITH CHINESE CABBAGE 


OMETIMES garden makers complain that they are unable 
to grow Chinese cabbages successfully because the heads 
go to seed before they can be used on the table. Investigation 
usually shows that the seed has been planted too early. It is a 
curious fact that Chinese cabbage is seldom if ever satisfactory 
if planted before the middle of May. It grows quickly, and 
late planting gives an abundance of heads for late Summer 
and Autumn. One other point to remember in connection 
with Chinese cabbage is that it is much: more palatable when 
used raw as a salad than when cooked like other cabbages. 
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BRANDS (french 
LILACS 
Grown on Their 


OWN ROOTS 


There’s no prettier stock of French Lilacs any- 
where in the world than the bushes we have re- 
served to fill orders this spring. As they were dug 
last fall, their roots were packed in damp dirt— 
then stored in low indoor temperature (to keep 
plants dormant). Over 160 varieties; including 
Henri Martin, Hippolyte Maringer, Miss Ellen 
Willmott, Edith Cavill, Oliver de Serres, Presi- 
dent Poincaire, Georges Bellair, Rene Jarry Des- 
loges, Congo, Katherine Havemeyer, Victor Le- 
moine, and Thunberg. 


BRAND’S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES, many 
new fruits and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds—all pictured and described in 
Brand’s new catalog. Write for free copy. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


i = * SE. Ree eS a 








Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 

You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 





Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 


Tie-On Labels with wires 
at 2. ly Se 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 








654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








ALBAMONT 
SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 
by M. H. 8. 


The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots 


TYPES—All are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 
pink, rich pink and rose. 

Our Strains Are Unexceiled for Beauty 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 5 doz. for $10.00 
Delivery Prepaid 
Full Cultural Directions Included 
YELLOW CALLA LILY BULBS 
$3.00 per doz. Postpaid 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 








Id Include this 79 
Your w $e ” TTAME RICA WINNER 

GANTEA~ART SHADEs 
pnrox, Cl per pit. 













Enormous flowers to 
12" in diameter. Wide 
range of color in soft 
art shades. Plants grow 
9 high. Choice mix- 
ture only. Order today 
Send for FREE 1936 Catalogue. Dept. 40 —518 MARKET ST. 


MICHELL’S Prictacne Ps 
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RARE AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 


Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for ......... $.5 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, 2”, £0 fe8 260% 60 
Pieris Japonica, 6-8” ...........+.. .50 
Abies Fraseri, 2-4”, 5 for ........... -50 
Homolepis, very rare, 4-8”, 5 for .50 
Barberry Juliane, 3-4”, 3 “Rey -50 
Cedar, Blue Atlas, blue needles ...... 1.00 
Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” .. .75 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... -50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ........ 50 
2 Chinensis, 6-8”, 5 for ....... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for ..... -50 
Picea Mernemme, 6-10" ...cccscccces -75 
= . Ge: Bee 5 OOD cece cs etees .50 
*“* Orientalis, very rare, 6-10”, 4 for .50 
Pungens, 6-6", 6 for ......200- -50 
“ Polita, Tigertail Spruce, 6-8” ... .50 
Pinus Mugo, er oP a6as ae 6.0004 .50 
Resinosa, 6- ft Se .50 
Thuya Elegantissima, 12-15” ~ Sfor... 50 


Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6- 8”, 2 for .. .50 
Taxus Ouspidata Jap. Yew), 4- 6”, 5 for .50 

apitata, 6-8”, 5 ‘for . .50 
Hemlock Diversifolia, Jap. 4-6”, 5 roe . .50 
Viburnum Rhytido phyllum, 4- 6”, 2 for .50 


White Bireh, 138-15", S fer ...ccccces -50 
Red Birch, 12-15” ,3 ee oe -50 
Gingko Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for .. .50 
Halesia Monticola Silver Bell, 2 for... .50 


Sorrel Tree, Onydendrum, 12-15”, 8 for .50 
Styran Japonica, Jap, Snowbell, 3 ae = 
Flowering Crabs, 2-3’, 8 var., each . .50 
Dogwoods Pink, pink ‘flowers, 8- 12”. -75 

” Single white, common, 18- 24” .25 
Beech-purple, 8-10” ..........ee00+ -75 
— Tree, America’s rarest tree, 

1 


ee 


Koelreuteria paniculata, 22-15”, 2for. .50 
Laburnum vulgare, 8-12”, 8 for ...... -50 
Magnolia Stellata, 8- a eaeaemeni -75 
Soulangeana, SE ss0acen 75 
. Nigra, 12-15” . .75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 
red cut leaf, 8-10” . 75 
Mountain Ash, 12- 15”, 2 for te .50 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for ........ .50 
Euonymus Americana, 10-12”, 4 for .. .50 
—- grand. Pearl Bush, 12-15”, “ 
Ae eas er ae P 
Forsythia Spectabilis, rt 15°, 4 for .. .50 
Lilacs, French, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Virginal Mock Oran °, 9-12”, 4 for... .50 
Orape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ......... .50 


Cotoneaster Dielsiana, 12-18”, 2 for .. .50 
Francheti, 18- 24”. 5 for .. .50 

” Horizontslis, 6- 12”, 5 for. .50 
Hydrangea, Blue, French, 6-8”, "8 for . .50 
Viburnum Oarlesi, 8-10” ........... -50 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 


describing 125 rare and unusual plants. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 


*& YELLOW PERENNIALS 


Bring In the Sunshine 





Smart decorators know the value of 
yellows to brighten dull corners. We 
recommend these hardy “‘yellows’’ for 
your “cutting garden.” All are 2 yr. 
field grown. 

















Flowering Price 


Name Period for : 
Aquile gia canadensis ad $. 
Cheiranthus allioni . <7 
Digitalis ambigua Jur . <a 
Doronicum p. excelsum —_ = 
Erysimum pulchellum a 4 4 
Galium boreale July to Sep 

ina 
Gallairdia a. max ——" p= 
June .75 


} zady Strathedon 
Geum La ton Beauty 


Helenium a. River pe 90 
. t .4o9 
Kniphofia u. pfitzeriana “a. .75 


Lupinus p. Sunshine ~ po 
Primula acaulis a 


; een 
Trollius 1. Golden omer to Oct. 





HORTICULTURE 


of Eclipse may be sown. There are many varieties of carrots 
but the short, stubby kinds are best for the home garden be- 
cause easiest to grow. French Forcing is a very early variety 
which matures quickly, but should be used exclusively as a 
Spring crop. 

It isan excellent plan to scatter a few seeds of radishes in the 
rows when carrots, parsnips, beets, turnips and vegetable 
oysters are being planted, because the radish seeds come up 
very quickly and show where the rows are. Then cultivation 
can be begun promptly and weeds eliminated which might 
choke out the slower-germinating vegetables. Obviously there 
is no waste when this plan is followed, because the radishes 
which come up in rows can be used for the table as soon as 
they are ready. 

Some garden makers plant all their radishes in this way, but 
others prefer to make one or two short rows of a particular 
kind. Early in the season the round red radishes can be grown 
readily, but when the weather gets warm they become tough 
very quickly, so that it is better to substitute the long, white 
kinds, as for example White Icicle. 

Sometimes it is found difficult to keep radishes free from 
little worms which eat into them before they are harvested. If 
this trouble has been found in the garden in the past years, it 
will be advisable to sprinkle soot or tobacco dust freely along 
the rows where the radish seeds are to go, working it into the 
ground before the seed is planted. 

Soot and tobacco dust are very distasteful to these pests and 
will help to keep them away. Both substances may be used in 
the same manner to protect asters, which often suffer from 
insect pests working on the roots. Tobacco dust is sometimes 
used, too, to keep birds away from peas. Frequently consider- 
able damage is done by feathered visitors to the young peas 
when they first appear, but scattering tobacco dust over the 
plants makes them very distasteful to the birds. 

The crops which have been mentioned above are those 
which usually find particular favor in the eyes of suburban 
garden makers early in the Spring. There are other kinds, 
though, which deserve attention, asparagus and rhubarb 
among them. These are permanent crops, which will go on 
year after year, but they should be planted as early as possible 
in the Spring, using only strong, husky plants. Three or four 
20-foot rows will keep the average family supplied with 
asparagus for several weeks. These rows should be about three 
feet apart and the roots set a foot apart in the rows, the crowns 
being six inches underground. 

It is true that asparagus cannot be cut to any extent for two 
or three years, but when once established, an asparagus bed 
will go on yielding for many years, without very much atten- 
tion. There are several varieties of asparagus, but either the 
Martha Washington or the Mary Washington should be 
grown when possible, as both are much more nearly immune 
to rust than the other kinds. 

Six or eight rhubarb plants will be enough for the average 
family. Clumps may be purchased at the seed stores if neces- 
sary, but oftentimes can be obtained from neighbors for little 
or nothing, because rhubarb plants are improved by being 
divided when they become old. It is only necessary to dig them 
up, cut them into several good-sized pieces with a sharp spade, 
and plant them again with the crowns just under the surface. 
Rhubarb plants should stand four feet apart, and should not 
be very near trees as the latter rob them of plant food and 
moisture. 





Three each of all 

13—39 plants — $9.50 nee 

$10.35 value for — 
Our Trollius 1. Golden Queen are the finest. 
We'll advertise them later as “Our Proud- 


est Possessions,” Better order now while 
we are well supplied. 


LITTLEFIELD-W YMAN 
Nurseries: NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 








| A Garden Note Book 











IRIS 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 






One that is diferent 20 Siberian Iris ($7.00) ......... $3.00 
“Inside My Garden Gate” J] 10 Hemerocallis ($7.85) ........ 4.00 
Invaluable to you or a Lovely Gift 10 Sempervivum ($3.00) ........ 1.50 


Price $1.50 By Mail 10c extra 


JULIA A, LATIMER 
Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


All plants labelled and different 
Write for catalog—Dept. H 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD 










CONN. 
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LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE 
FORMOSANUM BULBS 
New and a Best Out-door Lily 


Blooming size $1.00 per 10; $6 per 100 
“large * aie $10 ad 
“ extra large $2.50 “ ‘“ $20 “ * 
Cash with order. Post paid. 
Not sold less than 10 bulbs. 


OVERLOOK NURSERIES, Crichton, Ala. 














GRAVELY" 


GARDEN TRACTOR § px me Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


POWER MOWER 4 Ml 2 
aie - 








the estate owner. 
Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


BOX 715 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 








Giant California 


SUNSHINE ASTERS 


Anemone-flowered. Superior for 
dainty cut-flowers in August. 
Start them now. Six separate 
colors—Purple, Light Blue, Rose, 
Apple Blossom, Enchantress 
Pink, White or Mixed. 


Pkt. 25c Large Pkt. 75c 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








PHLOX DIVARICATA 


The Native Blue Phlox. Per- 
fectly hardy. Does well in sun 
or shade. Blooms in most 
localities at the same time as 
Darwin Tulips. 


Strong Field Grown Clumps 
.. 2 SE reer ree $1.25 
Per hundred 


Packed lightly, express collect 


L. H. WARREN and SON 
River Forest, Il. 











DELPHINIUMS 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for Ma 
presents a fine article on Delphiniums b) 
Ralph G. Waring, an officer of the Amer 
can Delphinium Society. Mr. Waring ee 
practical advice on the sélection of varieti« 
and proper methods of cultivation. Other 
fine features in this issue are “Iris” by Joh» 
B. Wallace, “Lilacs” by Alex Michie, and 
“Feeding of Plants” by Edwin Becketi 
Send 25c for your copy today or, if you pre- 
fer, try an introductory subscription of ‘ 
months for $1.00. $2.00 by the year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE.. NEW YORK CIT’ 























APRIL 1, 1936 
Bird Houses-Feeders-Baths 


f.o.b. factory 
Size 30”x 27” 
White Pine— 
green and white 


4 other styles 
10 Rm. $10 


2 Wren Houses 
$1.00 Postpaid 


POTTERY BIRD BATH 
32” high, 29” bowl, $9.00 f.0.b. 


Robin Shelf or Blue Bird 
$1.50 Post Paid 


BIRD FEEDER 
and 
WREN HOUSE 


(as illustrated ) 
$2.00 Post Paid 
White Pine—Stained Brown 
Size 12”x 12” 


RODERICK PAYNE” 


“Conservation Craftsman since 1912” 
Box 14, R. F. D. 1, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
Illustrated Catalog—10c 


ROSES 


from Portland, the World’s Best 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 











Two Year $y Post 
field grown paid 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 

E. G. Hill 


Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Lord Charlemont 
Feu Joseph Looymans 
Joanna Hill 
Write for Complete List 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division 8St., Portland, Oregon 


2X Complete Lily Pool 
ais and Water Garden 


aN | ere 












Our Introductory Offer includes an All-Metal 
Tank, 3 ft. x 4 ft. x 18 ins.; 1 Lily—your 
choice of Marliac White or Marliac Pink, or 
Chromatella Yellow; 1 Umbrella Palm; 1 
Pickerel Rush; 1 Cattail; 2 Floating Plants; 
6 Oxygenating (water-purifying) Plants. You 
simply sink the tank in your garden. It is 
specially treated against rust. No concrete 
required. Send $11.50 today for complete 
Collection. We will ship by freight, F.O.B. 
Mahwah, N. J. 

Write for FREE Catalog of Hardy and 
Tropical Water Lilies, uatic Plants, 
Ornamental Goldfish and other fascinat- 
ing Water Life 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 


MAHWAH Box 492-D NEW JERSEY 





The Successfully Proven 
U S E Repellent 


DOG-O0O-WAY 
REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFFICE 
To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 
Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder 
Large Sifter Top Can 35c 
3 Cans $1.00—Postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 





SURE to BLOOM 


HARDY GARDEN 


¢ 
| ROSES 50 





verbloom Beauties. 6 Healthy 
| ag So. ‘All will bloors 
this summer. Radiance. (red); ~~ 
(crimson); Sunburst, (vel 
Madam Butt pink ) ; 
Betty, (pink); Meicorta, (white). 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
jelws 2... 3Sc 3 New Blue Lily . 80c 
@ Geranioms .. . . . 45c Petunias. ..... 38c 
_* ~ sae ! ssi 28 
Chrysanthemums . ‘erennials, 49c 
& Phies . .49c¢ 48 
jled postpaid. Send you' 
N a, t-—15 pages of Plants, Seeds, r order today 


H. W. BUCKBEE anocitora,itinots 
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HERBS PROVING POPULAR 


| > gerer are again becoming popular in the home garden, 
which has become the chief source of supply of these 
plants, particularly of those types that are used in the fresh 
state, judging from the number of questions asked about herbs 
and their culture in communications received at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. To meet the demand 
for information on this subject the station has issued a brief 
circular entitled ‘“The Herb Garden,’’ prepared by Professor 
G. P. Van Eseltine. A copy of the circular may be obtained 
upon request to the station. 

“Within the last decade sweet or culinary herbs have again 
become popular in the home garden,”’ says Professor Van 
Eseltine. ‘““These plants with few exceptions belong either to 
the mint or to the parsley family and have a strong but gener- 
ally pleasing odor and a pungent or somewhat bitter but 
tasteful flavor. These characteristics restrict their use in general 
to small quantities for the purpose of adding flavor or aroma 
to other dishes; consequently, many herbs are not profitable 
crops for the commercial grower and the home garden becomes 
the chief source of supply.”’ 

Professor Van Eseltine then gives brief directions on the 
culture and propagation of the commoner herbs, together with 
information on methods of preservation. In a chart which 
forms part of the circular he lists 43 herbs with notes on their 
plant characteristics, soil requirements, culture, and use. 

In addition to this chart, more detailed information is given 
on each of the following more popular herbs: Balm, basil, 
caraway, dill, fennel, lavender, pot marjoram, sweet mar- 
joram, mint, parsley, rosemary, sage, Summer and Winter 
savory, tarragon, and thyme. 


A HANDY SOIL PULVERIZER 


O WORK up closely arcund growing plants, to break up a 

crust on the ground, or to pulverize the soil more finely, 
an old wooden potato masher can be made into a first-rate 
tool. The masher itself is driven fairly full of nails, which are 
afterward filed to a point. The nails may be fairly large or 
rather small, may protrude more or less, and may be few or 
more numerous, as the work in hand seems to indicate. It is 
best used by simply pushing the points into the soil, and then 
giving the handle a very light twisting motion to the right 
and then to the left. The action is such that it will loosen the 
soil properly without injury to the roots of the plants around 
which it is used. 

There is another way in which such a masher can be fitted, 
and that is to drive the nails into one side of it, or they may 
radiate from all sides. It may then be used as a miniature hand 
rake, and operated either ‘‘push and draw”’ or hammer fashion 
as the gardener may wish. It is not wise, however, to have 
nails on the sides of a tool which is to be used as first sug- 
gested, but is better to have two separate tools for the two 
kinds of work. 

—John E. Hyler. 
Peoria, III. 


SUCCESS WITH CHINESE CABBAGE 


OMETIMES garden makers complain that they are unable 
to grow Chinese cabbages successfully because the heads 
go to seed before they can be used on the table. Investigation 
usually shows that the seed has been planted too early. It is a 
curious fact that Chinese cabbage is seldom if ever satisfactory 
if planted before the middle of May. It grows quickly, and 
late planting gives an abundance of heads for late Summer 
and Autumn. One other point to remember in connection 
with Chinese cabbage is that it is much more palatable when 
used raw as a salad than when cooked like other cabbages. 
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BRANDS . french 





LILACS 


Grown on Their 


OWN ROOTS 


There’s no prettier stock of French Lilacs any- 
where in the world than the bushes we have re- 
served to fill orders this spring. As they were dug 
last fall, their roots were packed in damp dirt— 
then stored in low indoor temperature (to keep 
plants dormant). Over 160 varieties; including 
Henri Martin, Hippolyte Maringer, Miss Ellen 
Willmott, Edith Cavill, Oliver de Serres, Presi- 
dent Poincaire, Georges Bellair, Rene Jarry Des- 
loges, Congo, Katherine Havemeyer, Victor Le- 
moine, and Thunberg. 


BRAND'S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES, many 
new fruits and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds—all pictured and described in 
Brand’s new catalog. Write for free copy. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St, Faribault, Minn. 


a — Qo ™~ a 





Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 

You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 





Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires 

ede Oe ee SS 3.00 
Pot Labels aa "x ¥” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 











654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


ALBAMONT 
SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 
by M. H. 8. 


The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots 


TYPES—Al! are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 
pink, rich pink and rose. 

Our Strains Are Unexcelled for Beauty 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 5 doz. for $10.00 
Delivery Prepaid 
Full Cultural Directions Included 
YELLOW CALLA LILY BULBS 
30c each $3.00 per doz. Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 











Should Include this 19 36 
-ALL- CAMERICA W/NNER 


ANTEA~ART SHADEs 
pnrox, cle per Pht 


Your 0 oe rden 










Enormous flowers to 
12" in diameter. Wide 
range of color in soft 
art shades. Plants grow 
9 high. Choice mix- 
ture only. Order today. 
Send for FREE 1936 Catalogue. Dept. 40 —S18 MARKET ST. 


MICHELL’S SEES House 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sensational Everbloomina 
Climbing ROS F $|29 


All the rich, glowing grandeur 
of the Talisman Rose, blended 
copper, apricot and gold; 
highly fragrant. A real 
Everblooming Climber. 4g 
Absolutely unique; very - 








rare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens were continu- 
ously loaded with flowers all 
Summer. The extra strong, 
two year old. field-grown plants I 
will send you, will bloom as profusely 
for you this season. $1 each; 6 for $5 \ 
postpaid. Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Seabrook Collection Gladiolus 


Four each large bulbs, correctly labeled 
of the following varieties for 
$2.00 Prepaid. 


AFLAME E.I. FARRINGTON 
EKIRCHHOFYF’S 
oa 
MOTHER 
BAGDAD MACHREE 
BETTY NUTHALL ORANGE WONDER 
COMMANDER PICARDY 
KOEBHL VANITY FAIR 
SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert 
with above 


Write for 1936 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 














Rare English 


Flower Seeds’ 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, inciuding 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 
Se ARR 


WENTWORTH’S 
GLADIOLUS 


We offer to you the following collec- 
tion of large flowering varieties of 
Gladiolus Bulbs. These varieties 
have been chosen for their perfect 
performance and variation of color. 

10 Lar. Mildred Louise, Strawberry Pink 

10 Lar. Bagdad, Old Rose 

10 Lar. Albatros, Pure White 

10 Lar. Pelegrina, Violet Blue 

10 Lar. Mother Machree, Smoky Lavender 


Total value of $4.60 
Shipped to you postpaid for only $4 
WENTWORTH GARDENS 


BATTLE CREEK, Box No. 5, MICHIGAN 














Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spray SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co, 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass, 





Foam [sen 
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| WHY HAWTHORN LEAVES DROP 


OR several seasons past English hawthorns have been prac- 

tically defoliated by mid-Summer. This trouble is very 
common in the vicinity of Boston, Mass., and in other New 
England states. In the Spring, English hawthorns leaf out 
beautifully, but late in June small portions of the leaves begin 
to turn a dull green. These spots enlarge, the color deepens to 
a brownish green and finally numerous spots coalesce, become 
very much blackened, and the leaves curl upward and fall 
from the trees. Thus many hawthorns whose foliage promised 
in the Spring to be a lasting delight, are early doomed to pass 
the Summer stripped of many of their leaves. 

The cause of this defoliation is a fungus parasite, Ento- 
mosporium rufomaculans by name. At the present time this 
insidious parasite is lying dormant within infected leaves 
which fell from trees that were diseased last year. Just as the 
buds of the hawthorns begin to break open during the early 
Spring days, the parasite also shakes off its dormancy and, 
when the young leaves are expanding, germs of the parasite 
reach maturity and are carried thither and yon by winds. 
Those that chance to alight upon expanding young leaves 
induce infection, and destruction for another year is begun. 

Defoliation can be prevented. Raking and burning over- 
wintered leaves about trees will materially reduce the number 
of germs. It is quite impossible to get all of them, and even 
though this be accomplished, some may blow from trees quite 
some distance away. Spraying, however, will protect the 
foliage against infection. Bordeaux mixture or colloidal sul- 
phur, five pounds to one hundred gallons of water (one table- 
spoonful per gallon) have been used successfully. Three 
thorough applications are recommended for best protection; 
the first to be made when the new leaves are about a quarter 
of an inch long, the second and third applications to follow at 
ten- to 14-day intervals. 

—Ivan H. Crowell. 
Belmont, Mass. 


DROUGHT-PROOF ANNUALS 


DLE to changing weather conditions and dry Summers, it 
has become necessary for those of us who live in the 
Middle West to use annuals which are drought-resistant. Of 
these, sanvitalia, or Creeping Sunflower, used as an edging 
plant, will be found more than satisfactory. It must be planted 
in a hot, dry situation and given no fertilization. Planted this 
way, about mid-April, the plants will begin to bloom in June 
and continue to bloom until frost. This little annual comes in 
a single and a double form. The single variety, my favorite, has 
a showy dark center, and due to its creeping growth, one plant 
will cover one to two feet of surface. The blossom of this 
charming annual resembles a miniature rudbeckia and is less 
than one inch across. It is worthy of a more extended use as a 
border plant and never fails to bloom. With a planting of 
ageratum directly behind it a lovely combination is obtained, 
which with little care will provide color until frost. 

Rudbeckia, Kelvedon Star, is another drought-proof annual 
two to three feet high. It is long stemmed, very free flowering 
and continuous in bloom. The colors are varied, the petals 
being golden yellow with zones of different shades of mahog- 
any, or dark-brown discs. This rudbeckia is fine for cutting. 
Bouquet after bouquet can be cut, and the plants will bloom 
profusely until taken by heavy frosts. 

Rudbeckia, My Joy, is pure golden yellow with a black 
center and is excellent for the home garden as well as the cut- 
ting garden. There are quite a few other rudbeckias, such as 
Orion, which I shall test this year and which I feel sure would 
be satisfactory during dry Summers. 

Petunia, Pink Gem, was allowed to seed along a 75-foot 
border and covered with a layer of ashes after cold weather set 
in. In the Spring I found hundreds of seedlings pushing their 
way through the ashes. I then transplanted the seedlings, and 
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HIS MAJESTY 
(Illustrated) 
Flowers 4 inches across. 
Deep velvety, scarlet, and 
gold. Numerous spikes, fine 
for late Summer cutting. 
5 for $1.00 
A Choice Mixture of fine 
new named varieties only 

(not labelled) . 
12 for $1.00 
Bulb list on request 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 


ASTERS 


The April issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
carries the first release written by Prof. 
Ray M. Koon, head of the Waltham ( Mass.) 
Field Station, on his work with Asters. You 
will find it most useful in choosing varieties 
for your garden. Send for a copy. Single 
copy, 25 cts. $2.00 a year. Trial subscrip- 
tion, 5 mos., $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Cs Peat Moss <4 


Est. 42 Years 

None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Poultry Peat Moss, 10 bales, $1.55 bale 

Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 

10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Quantity Spec. Prices Grass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 


PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 




















None Better 














MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed, for transplanted seedlings, and for 
rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 





Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 
Each 
Iris Gracilipes, flowering clumps ..... $.50 
Iris Gracilipes alba (proven) flowering 
CE Kchucieh Sich we tebe ey anae 5.00 
Iris tectorum alba, flowering clumps ..1.00 
Iris cristata alba, flowering clumps ...1.00 
New—lIris Cristata—‘“Blue Jacket” 
Dainty violet blue form of Cristata ...2.00 


One each of above collection for ..... 9.00 
RED GATE FARM NURSERY 
EATONTOWN NEW JERSEY 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you interested in the new varieties of 
Glads and have you been confronted with 
the problem of choosing a few of the best 
from a long list of varieties, all of which are 
highly praised? If this is the case, you 
should have my new catalogue which is 
stated by many to be one of the most informa- 
tive and best catalogues published. This 
color illustrated book is free to Glad fans. 
GRANT E. MITSCH, Brownsville, Oregon 


HARDY BULBS 


for Spring Flowers 
5 Blood Root, 5 Snow Trillium, 5 Purple 


Trillium and 5 Virginia Bluebells 
All for $2.50 


Send for Catalog of Trees, Shrubs and Plants 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
EXETER, N. H. 


20,000 Hybrid Tea Rose Bushes on 
Sale May 15 
VARIETIES: — Briarcliffe, Joanna Hill, 
Yellow Joanna Hill, Rapture, Souvenir, 
Supreme, Talisman, Templar. 

PRICES :—$1.50, $1.65, $2.00 per dozen. 
Order early and have them reserved 
Oircular B sent on request 
HALIFAX GARDEN CO., HALIFAX, MASS. 
(Entrance from Route 106—One-half mile 
east of junction with Route 58. Entrance 
from Route 27—1% miles south of junction 
with Route 58) 
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290,755 FREE 


for Rose Lovers 






Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of roie protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 
eases ever made. 

Sent FREE! Write today. 
ROSE MANUPF’TURING CO. 


Dept. AB’_— Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















“(M yatever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 














Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 
Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making pian. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
America’s Premier Garden Monthly 


Practical, useful information that can be 
depended upon! That’s what you find in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle every month in the 
year. Let it help you plan and care for your 
garden—you'll like it. 25c a copy, $2.00 by 
the year. Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY 


RARE FRAGRANT DELPHINIUM 


New Hybrid Strain 
| The perfume of the almond 








blossom, sweetest at dusk. Seeds 
saved from plants with largest 
double flowers, in full charming 
color range. Pkt. 25c. 

Catalog on request, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


DICTAMNUS 


This old-fashioned “Gas-plant” is one of the 
finest and most permanent perennials. The 
clean glossy foliage, decorative lavender- 
pink flowers, and pungent odor — it very 
desirable for the border or as a specimen 
plant. It is slow-growing, and we offer 

3 yr. plants, 2 for $1; 4 yr. plants, 

2 for $1.50 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


RARE CAMPANULA 











C. arvatica, violet stars ............ $.50 
lasiocarpa, large blue bells ....... -75 
stansfieldi, warm violet bells ...... C4 


Q2aa0aa 


tridentata, purple-blue bells ...... 

waldsteiniana, violet blue bells ....1. 00 

Will send collection for $3.00, postpaid 
Seed and Plant Catalog, FREE 

- WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 

MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
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from this number found only about a dozen plants that were 
not pink, proving that Pink Gem comes quite true from seed. 
Most of the plants were as compact as the original and the 
variations in color were very slight. 

A border planted with this Pink Gem petunia and the 
annual salvia, Oxford Blue, which some catalogues list as 
Cambridge Blue, gives a combination which is both pleasing 
and lasting. This salvia works in beautifully for bouquets 
with the soft-yellow primulus gladiolus, or with other pink or 
soft-yellow annuals. This annual is simple to grow from 
seed, which are planted right out in the border where they are 
to grow, and then thinned to about a foot apart. I have 
counted as many as 25 spikes of bloom at one time on a single 
plant. The gray-green foliage, that is a little woolly, is very 
attractive, and this variety should become quite popular. when 
better known. 

Convolvulus tricolor, variety Wedgewood, known as Bush 
Morning-glory, is the finest for massing or edging. It blooms 
about two months and the color is deep vivid blue with a 
primrose throat and gold center. The flowers remain open dur- 
ing the day when the weather is pleasant. There are many 
varieties but I find this the best as it never reaches over 12 
inches in height. Seed may be planted out in the open as early 
as April 15 in this section, for it is a hardy annual. Even in 
poor soil it will bloom profusely, and is worthy of trial in any 
garden. 

—R. Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


PETUNIA SEED GERMINATION 


AVING read in the February 1 number of Horticulture, 
an article, called ‘“‘Seeds of Difficult Germination,”’ in 
which petunias were especially mentioned, I would like to 
write you of my experience with them. On February 23, 
1935, I sowed two packets of the large, double, fringed petu- 
nias in rich earth which I ordered from a reliable florist. On 
March 19 I had 85 seedlings, all very flourishing and they 
continued so until set out in my garden in May. They made 
a beautiful border, and were much admired. 

They were grown in a south window with no covering of 
any kind. The only care they had was careful watering every 
night and morning with a fife spray from a little toy water- 
ing pot. The seeds I am sowing for this season were sown on 
March 8, and on March 11 I had a dozen already up. 

The marigold Dixie Sunshine was treated in the same way. 
Sown on February 23, they began coming up on the 28th. 
I have a number of seedlings all doing well. 

—RMary C. Swett. 
Brookline, Mass. 
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We have grown thousands of roots of Dahlias especially for these 
Bargain Offers, selecting easily grown, free flowering varieties 
that are showy in the garden and wonderful for cutting. If you 
will leave the selection to us of those varieties we may have 
when your order is filled, you will get some very fine Dahlias at 
a real bargain price. All are sent postpaid. Send your order now. 


GIANT FLOWERED DAHLIAS 


6 roots (1 each of 6 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $3.00 or more) only $1.50 
12 roots (1 each of 12 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $6.00 or more) only $2.75 


DAINTY POMPON DAHLIAS 


6 roots (1 each of 6 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $1.50 or more) only 85c. 
12 roots (1 each of 12 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $3.00 or more) only $1 

Please remember that the selection of Dahlia varieties, 
in these special bargain collections, must be left to us. 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE. Describes every flower and vegetable worth growing—all the old 
favorites and the best new varieties. The most helpful Seed Catalog any gardener could have. This year’s 
Book is more interesting than ever and packed with valuable information. Write for your free copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 918 Burpee Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 
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FLORIST QUALITY 
Flower Seeds 


130 Varieties, including Novelties 


Soil testing, grass seed and 
vegetable seed. 


Catalog on Request 


FRASER’S 


65 LINDEN ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ROSES IN OVER 
175 VARIETIES 


all types, splendid plants. Hardy plants in 
hundreds of varieties. Send for our Spring 
catalogue, Free for the Asking. Come and 
look over our stock. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


NORTHERN MAMMOTH 


Selected, state inspected, strawberry plants, 
Beaver, Blakemore, Bellmar, Dunlap, Dor- 
sett, Fairfax, Howard No. 17, 25c, 35c; 100, 
85c; 250, $1.80; 500, $3.25. Latham rasp- 
berry plants, bearing age, 10, 60c; 25, 
$1.25; 100, $3.25; 250, $7.50. Prepaid to 


destination. 


BRULE VALLEY NURSERY 
BRULE WISCONSIN 

















Gentle Showers Readily Available 
Through All Dry Periods 


Concealed Sprinkling System 
Modern—Permanent—Low Cost 
Write for Ilustrated Folder on 
Design and Installetion 
FRANK E. HUSTON CO. 

20 N. Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 


Affiliated with The Dayton Irrigation Co. 


GREEN BROOK’S PAINTED DAISY 


Pyrethrum roseum 

A superb strain. Four inch flowers on three 
foot stems. Brilliant rose and light pink. 
Guaranteed true to color. 

3 plants of one color-—$1.25 

10 plants of one color—$3.50 

AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 


GARDENSIDE GOSSIP 


Send for a free copy of the March issue 
of our little publication, and receive the 
January issue also. They contain cul- 
tural and other advice, as well as prices 
of our plants. 

GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 


























Lyondell Hybrid 
DELPHINIUMS 


Plants, blooming size, $3.00 for 13 
New shades: Lilac, Violet, Lavender, Blue, 
and Aster flowered. 

For one year old plants, write for prices. 

WILLIAM B. TOWNS 
134 ASH STREET READING, MASS. 








Rare Native Plants from the 
“Land of the Sky” 


Stewartia pentagyna Cuthbertia graminea 

malachodendron Gentiana porphyrio 
Hudsonia montana Hymenocallis occidentalis 
Franklinia alatamaha Lycopodium tristachum 
Fothergilla parvifolia Parnassia caroliniana 
Pachystima canbyi Dodecatheon hugeri 

Catalog Free 

NIK-NAR NURSERY 

Biltmore Station Asheville, N.C. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





Working woman gardener with horticul- 
tural training and knowledge of perennials 
and rock plants with a young and progres- 
sive nursery. Must know plants sufficiently 
to take charge of mail order business, at- 
tend the visiting public or whatever is at 
hand. Winter work to consist of propagat- 
ing and general office routine. High wages 
must not be expected until after applicant 
has proven her worth. Kindly state qualifi- 
cations in detail. German or English pre- 
ferred. A. F. E., Care of “Horticulture.” 





SOUTH AFRICAN NOVELTIES: Sky-blue 
Lobelias, blooming all Summer. Rainhow 
colored Ixias. Seeds of delightful native 
annuals, bulbs, succulents. Catalogue free. 
Stanford, Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, South 
Africa. 


CABBAGE PLANTS: Copenhagen, Golden- 
acre, Bermuda Onion Plants, Broccoli, Beet. 
500, 60c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.50. Tomato 
Plants certified, Marglobe, Bonnie, Scarlet 
Topper. Catalogue free. Sims Plant Co., 
Inc., Pembroke, Ga. 








“HOW TC GROW AMARYLLIS,” free with 
catalog. Fifty varieties Amaryllis, besides 
Gladiolus, Iris, Callas, other bulbs. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Department H, La Verne, Cali- 
fornia. 





JAPANESE MORNING GLORY: For in- 
describable color tones and huge flowers 
plant the new Japanese Morning Glories. 
25 and 50 cent pkts. Ashumet Farm, Hatch- 
ville, Mass. 





PERENNIAL SEED: Chinese Delphinium 
Azure Fairy, Digitalis ambigua, Rudbeckia 
purpurea, Thermopsis. Collection 75c, singly 
25c. Send for catalog. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids. Make shapely 
bushes, fruit delicious. Plants all sizes. 
Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





CACTUS: Many new listings in our free 
1936 illustrated catalogue. Gates Famous 
Cactus Gardens, Dept. H, Anaheim, Calif. 





HEMEROCALLISES—Long-Season Collec- 

tion: Five good varieties, labelled, $1.00 
ostpaid. See sempervivum adv., last issue. 
ark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





DAHLIAS: Splendid assortment. 6 roots. 
Each labeled. Different colors. Only $1.25. 
Catalogue free. Concord Dahlia Farms, East 


Concord, N. Y. 





QUALITY OFFER: Delphinium hybrid 
Liatris pycuostachya, Lupin, Rudbeckia 
purpurea, Veronica longifolia subsessilis, 
$1. Send for catalog. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





HELONIAS BULLATA: Rare Swamp Pink 
8, $1. List interesting natives. Clay Acres, 
R. D., Long Branch, N. J. 





DAHLIA GROWERS—Be thrifty. Free list 
explains. Guaranteed roots. Eight $1.00. 
Grandview Gardens, Mannington, West Va. 





cOsSMOS—Orange Flare: A yellow-orange 
Cosmos that blooms early. Fine for cutting. 
Handpicked selected seed, pkt. 25c. William 
G. Jeffrey, 24 Locust St., Reading, Mass. 





PANSY PLANTS: World’s largest and most 
beautiful strain. Hardy, ready to plant. 60 
plants $1.00. 100 plants $1.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Breece’s Green- 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 





ODD PLANTS: Fancy-leaved Caladiums 
and Amaryllis, 10c each, 3 bulbs 25c. But- 
terfly orchid growing on wood 50c. Post- 
paid. Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, 
B700, Clearwater, Florida. 





WEATHERVANE: $7.50, ‘Flying Yankee” 
type, shows both wind direction and speed. 
Colony Workshop, Arlington, Mass. 





ANNUAL PZONY-FLOWERED POPPY 
SEED: 2000 seeds, 25c. Mixed colors. Sure 
to please. Howard Hanelt, Florist, 240 
Wapping Road, Kingston, Mass. 





STERILIZED LAWN DRESSING COM- 
POST: A natural organic food for lawns 
and golf courses. 100 lbs. $1.90. Catalogue 
free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





TIGRIDIAS: Large beautiful lily-like flow- 

ers, tiger spotted throat, in colors red and 

golden yellow, large bulbs. $1.75 doz., $12 

se 100, prepaid. Quann’s Flower Gardens, 
ept. A., Malvern, Pa. 





BPIGZA REPENS, New England May- 
flower: Seed just ripening from plants fer- 
tilized indoors. $1.00 per 100 seeds. White 
and pink. H. Huebner, Groton, Mass. 
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SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Alpenglow Gardens. (New Westminster, British Columbia) ‘‘Seeds, hardy alpines, 
perennials, and shrubs."’ 

Backhouse Nurseries (York) Ltd. (York, Eng.) ‘Alpine and herbaceous plants, 
wae. 

Barr & Sons. (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, WC2, Eng.) ‘“‘Barr’s 
British-grown hardy perennials, rock plants, alpines, climbers, and wall shrubs, 
water lilies, and hardy aquatics, 1936.” 

Barr, Claude A. (Prairie Gem Ranch, Smithwick, $.D.) ‘‘Native rock plants and 
others from the high plains, Badlands, and Black Hills, 1936.” 

Bristol Nurseries. (Bristol, Conn.) ‘1936 garden novelties and general catalog.” 

Bulk’s _— (Babylon, L. I.) (Evergreens, trees and shrubs, roses, perennials, 
1936). 

Burkwood &% Skipwith, Ltd. (Park Rd. Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames, Eng.) 
‘Trees and shrubs, border plants.” 

Challet-Hérault. (9 rue de la Moine, Cholet, France) ‘1936 chrysanthémes et 
dahlias."’ 

Chappaqua Dahlia Gardens. (Chappaqua, N.Y.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1936.” 

Clark Gardner Nurseries. (Osage, Iowa) ‘‘1936 catalogue, including rock gardens 
and lily pools.’ 

Clark, Wm. E. (‘‘Sunnymede,” Sharon, Mass.) ‘‘Glad (gladiolus) greetings from 
New England.” 

Craig, Wm. N. (Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass.) “Descriptive price list of 
hardy roses, perennials, rock and alpine plants, liliums, flowering shrubs, etc. 
1936.” 

Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. (Shore Rd., Greens Farms, Conn.) ‘‘Continuous 
bloom in the rock garden. Acclimatized plants, 1936.” 

Curtis Dahlia Gardens. (Ionia, Mich.) ‘‘1936’’ (Dahlias). 

Elliot Nursery Co. (Evans City, Pa.) “Specials for spring planting 1936” 
(Perennials). 

— Nurseries, Ltd. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, Eng.) ‘Spring 1936." (Hardy 
plants). 

Ghose, G., & Co. (Town-end, Darjeeling, India) ‘Flower seeds collected from 
Kashir and Sikkim Himalayas.” 

Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N. J.) ‘‘Choice hardy perennials.” 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) “Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, dwarf 
shrubs and bulbs, Spring and Fall 1936.” 

Hereford’s Gardens. (Oakford, Ill.) ‘1936 planting list of hardy perennials and 
rock plants.” 

Hershey, John W., Nurseries. (Downington, Pa.) ‘Price sheet—Hardy grafted nut 
trees.”” 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) ‘‘Catalog supplement, Spring 1936.” 

age xe Garden Center. (127 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.) ‘Plants for the herb 
garden.” 

Kellogg, R. M., Co. (Three Rivers, Mich.) ‘‘Azaleamums in three new colors.” 

Kendall & Whitney. (Federal & Temple Sts., Portland, Me.) ‘Seeds, 1936.” 

Lakeview Gardens. (1241 Union Ave., Lake Hill P.O., Victoria, B.C.) ‘‘Rare and 
choice plants and shrubs for rock gardens, water gardens, and woodlands.” 

Lester Rose Gardens. (Monterey, Calif.) ‘“The best roses for your garden.” 

Lloyd's a Gardens. (May’s Landing, N.J., R.D. 1) “‘Dahlias and gladiolus 
for 1936.” 

— Garden. (321-30th Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias, season 
1 — 

Lubeck Gardens. (29-5th St., Attleboro, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1936.’ 

Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. (Barre, Vt.) ‘*1936 catalog and price list.’’ 

Nearing, G. G. (Ridgewood, N.J.) ‘‘Rhododendrons.”’ 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (Biltmore Sta., Asheville, N.C.) ‘‘Native plants from the land of 
the sky, 1936.” 

Oregon Gardens. (515 N. E. Columbia Blvd., Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Dwarf sh-ubs, 
alpines, and rare native plants, 1936.” 

Perry, Amos. (Enfield, Middlesex, Eng.) ‘“Water, bog, and moisture-loving plants.” 

Portland Rose Nursery, Inc. (Portland, Ore.) ‘‘General catalog, 1936.” 

—— Nursery. (D. M. Andrews, Box 266, Boulder, Colo.) “1936 Spring 
catalog:”’ 

Sagamore Gardens. (162 Elm St., Everett, Mass.) “‘Dahlias, gladioli.”’ 

Seikoyen Nursery Co. (Kanemaru Ashinagun Hiroshimaken, Japan) ‘Specialists in 
chrysanthemum, dahlia, and iris kempferi.’’ (In Japanese). 

Sheffield Bulb Farm. (Vashon Island, P.O. Burton, Wash.) ‘‘Puget Sound grown 
liliums”’ (and other bulbs). 

Sheridan Nurseries Ltd. (Clarkson, Ont.) ‘‘1936 garden manual and catalogue.” 

Smith’s Gardens. (Clarkston. Wash.) ‘‘Garden book, 1936.” 

Springside Dahlia Gardens. (Wappingers Falls, N.Y.) ‘‘Springside dahlias, 1936.’ 

State Nursery & Seed Co. (Helena, Montana) ‘Year book 1936.” 

Thomson, Theodor C. (47 Leicester Rd., Belmont, Mass.) (Rock garden and 
perennial plants). 

Van a Water Gardens. (Upland, Calif.) (Aquatics, rock garden plants, and 
cacti). 

Wilson, Andrew. Inc. (Springfield, N.J.) (Insecticides, fungicides, agricultural 
chemicals, etc.) 


A DISTINCTIVE LITTLE SHRUB 


Y TISUS ARDOINTI is a splendid little shrub seldom over 

six inches tall, which is perfectly hardy after protection 

the first Winter. It is a stunning sight to sée this fine plant in 

full bloom. The flowers are golden yellow and last fully a 

month. Although the genus cytisus is much confused with 

genista, this is one species which is never mentioned as belong- 
ing to the latter group. 

C. ardoini is not difficult from seed if it is understood that 
the main trouble is to shed the seed capsule. It is well to soak 
the seed in tepid water until it swells to twice its natural size. 
This is not enough, however, for if there is just ordinary soil 
in the top of the pot, the seedling will come up encumbered 
by its seed pod. If sand and peat moss are used to cover the 
seeds and kept quite moist, the plant will shed its seed pod as 
it emerges and a robust seedling will result. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 
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RARE CACTUS 


Grow these wonderfully interesting and 
beautiful flowering plants. Write for my 
new 1936 FREE cactus catalog. 16 pages 
of colored pictures and descriptions. A fas- 
cinating hobby for the window gardener or 
apartment house dweller. Grow anywhere! 
Try them in the conservatory. 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 

Box P-1 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


MONTBRETIAS 
12 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


>> MARJORIE <«<« 

Seautiful golden orange flower with crimsoa center. 
Plant now for summer blooms. Send, with order. 
names and addresses of ten flower gardeners 
and we will enclose two extra bulbs FREE- 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


CARDENVILLE BULB CROWERS 
RF. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





















TIGRIDIAS: Vigorous young bulbs, our 
Mary Gray, golden bronze, 10, $1.00; 50, 
$4.00. Toan’s Hybridizing Gardens, Bagley 
Road, Berea, Ohio. 





SPECIAL: Montbretias (Mixed Earlham 
hybrids) 15 for $1.00. Zephyranthes alba 
(fairy lily) 60c for 10. Zephyranthes rosea 
$1.25 for 10. List of daffodils and rare plant 
specialties sent on request. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Virgina. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for good selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 

seeene, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





FOR SALE: Oomplete office furnishings 
and landscape architect’s equipment of the 
late Harold Hill Blossom. Inquire Mrs. 
Harold Hill Blossom, 210 Mt. Vernon St., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 





GET TAYLOR GARDENS free price list, 
choice gladiolus, dahlias, and save money. 
165 West St., Ware, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS FACTS WORTH DOLLARS: 
Read our free catalog. even though you do 
not buy our bulbs. Hornberger’s Garden 
Service, Hamburg, N. Y. 





20-2 YR. OLD PHLOX, perennials or rock 
plants, each different, $2. 100 varieties 
phlox — 1,000 varieties perennials. Justa- 
mere Nook, Ellenville, N. ¥. 





DOUBLE VIOLBTS: Sand rooted cuttings 

from selected plants. $8.00 per 100 — 

clumps for propagating, $3.00 per doz. by 

express. Clean stock. H. Huebner, Groton, 
88. 





COUPLE WANTED: Gardener-chauffeur 

and cook, general. 80 to 40 years of age. 

Permanent position on a small estate. State 

qualifications, recent references, wages ex- 

| a . J. Bradley, 89 Knox St., 
wrence, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Year round, married or single position 
wanted on private estate, nursery or park. 
Several years’ varied horticultural experi- 
ence. Graduate of Stockbridge School of 
Agriculture and Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, major in horticulture. Excellent refer- 
ences. Age 26. Address J. W. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Due to death of former employer; middle 
aged, married, American desires a position 
on gentleman’s country estate as manager. 
Well educated by 30 years of experience in 
care of lawns, growing vegetables, fruits 
and flowers; also horses, cattle, poultry 
and crops of all kinds. Have a son, 27, who 
is a successful gardener, available as second 
man if desired. No other children. Can fur- 
nish satisfactory references from all former 
employers. Willing to go anywhere, J. A. D., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur handyman wishes position, small 
estate; good experience as mechanic, care 
of grounds, flowers, etc. Single, middle age, 
Protestant, temperate. References. W. E. S., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted by young married gar- 
dener, 28 years of age, one child. Good man 
on flowers, vegetables, shrubs and capable 
of taking full a Pe references. Will 





go anywhere. J. W. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass 





Italian-American gardener would like posi- 
tion on private estate. Outside flowers and 
vegetables, drive auto, all around. Married, 
1 boy, 19 years. A. Gu., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, 
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HORTICULTURE 


| 


71 











Monthly Meeting 


in co-operation with 





of Boston 


APRIL 15, 1936 
| Lecture at 3 o'clock 
by 
Professor James R. Jack . 
of the | 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
"Flora of Scotland” 


| The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club 


MASSACHUSETTS | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


| 


| 
| 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





An interesting innovation in our Spring 
activities will be the substitution of flower 
shows for the regular Monthly Meetings in 
April, May and June. The April show, how- 
ever, will begin on the fourth instead of the 
third Wednesday of the month. 


wh 


Narcissus Show 
of 


The Westbury Horticultural Society 
undér the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of New York 





APRIL 22nd 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 


| 
| 


| 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 





LIBRARY 


The Library, located in the Society's quar- 
ters on the sixth floor of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, comprises over 4,000 
volumes. The collection includes the recent 
authoritative gardening books, several old 
and rare herbals, and books on the distinc- 
tive flora of many of our states. The leading 
horticultural periodicals and catalogues of 


seed firms and nurseries are also on file. 


Members are reminded of the circulating 
privilege, and non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use the com- 


fortable reading-room for reference and 


5:00 in the afternoon. 





Also an exhibit of interesting plants and 
flowers, which will be open from 1:30 to | 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





| 
APRIL 23rd 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
| 


Schedules for April, May and June shows 
| may be obtained from the Secretary, 
at 598 Madison Avenue. | 


research work. 


OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 


Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 





9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 























KEYSTONE 
PLANT LABEL 


AND STAKE 


Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
Price $5.00 per hundred; special 
\ offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Flowers 


Descriptions of more than 2000 un- 
usual and distinctive kinds for the 
“different”? garden. Gives needs, uses, 
seasons, heights, etc.; a work of ref- 
erence. 


Write Dept. B, for your copy 
REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


SEEDS 


Splendid assortments of Alpine 
flowers, new crop from Florealp 
Garden, Champex (Switzerland). 


Write to J. M. AUBERT 
11 RUE TRONCHET PARIS 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 


















































COMING EXHIBITIONS 


April 1-15. Pittsburgh, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Pittsburgh Park and Playground Society, to be held at Phipps Con- 
servatory, Schenley Park. 

April 2-5. Oakland, Calif. Seventh Annual Spring Garden Club Show 
in the new Exhibition Building. 

April 7-8. Orlando, Fla. Third Annual National Amaryllis Show in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

April 15-16. Alexandria, Va. Fifth Annual Narcissus Flower Show of 
the Garden Club of Virginia, to be held in the Armory. 

April 15-19. Providence, R. I. Spring Flower Show, sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs, to be held in the Rhode 
Island Auditorium, 1111 North Main Street. 

April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Thirteenth Annual Daffodil Show of the 
Maryland Daffodil Society under the auspices of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Maryland, to be held at the Guilford Community 
Church. 

April 30-May 1. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 9. Arlington, N. J. Annual Tulip Show of the Kearny and 
Arlington Garden Club. 

May 26-27. Haddonfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Home and 
Garden Section of the Haddon Fortnightly Club at the clubhouse, 
King’s Highway East. 

June 6-7. Rutledge, Penna. Annual Iris, Rose and Perennial Show 
of the Rutledge Horticultural Society. 

June 10-13. White Plains, N. Y. Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Westchester County Horticultural and Agricultural Association, 
Inc., at the Westchester County Center. 


GROWING ANNUAL LUPINES 


NNUAL lupines are handsome plants and flower for a 
long season. It is better to sow the seed in small pots rather 
than to plant the seed in boxes. Then they will not need 
transplanting until they go into the garden. They are among 
the quickest annuals to develop, flowers often being produced 
in eight weeks from the time the seed is sown. Two other 
facts to be kept in mind when growing these lupines is that 
they are very brittle and are likely to be broken down by the 
wind if they are not staked, and that they will soon cease to 
bloom if the faded flowers are not removed. They will thrive 
in partial shade. 


| 





Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 


6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 
EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST., CANTON, MASS. 


ARISTOCRAT 
OF GARDEN WHEELBARROWS 
balloon-tired e ball bearings 

unique design 
This eas -running barrow is easier on YOU, 
and its balloon tire and specially designed 
legs (which can’t make holes in the ground) 
are easier on YOUR GARDEN. 

Write for Leaflet 
JAMES G. WING, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


WALL GARDENS 


Plant a wall garden and have trailing 
masses of color against gray rocks, a per- 
fect background. Many of the prostrate 
plants will grow better, bloom more, and 
live much longer in a dry wall than in a 
border. Let us send you a COLLECTION 
OF 10 VARIETIES OF WALL PLANTS 
for $2 (plus postage). 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 











HANTON 
AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 

THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fall Terms in Groton, Winter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 














Rite Garden 


DICTIONARY 


.. aS necessary to every gardener 
as his garden.. 


ANSWERS 
EVERY GARDEN 
QUESTION 


896 LARGE PAGES — 8% x 10% 
INCHES—OF ACCURATE, UP-TO- 
THE-MINUTE HORTICULTURAL 
DATA. Edited by 


535 ILLUSTRATIONS — MANY IN NORMAN 
FULL COLOR — AND 52 MAPS. TAYLOR.. 


MANY FEATURE ARTICLES, Editor in charge 
SOME OF WHICH HAVE NEVER of Botany, Ornamen- 
BEEN TREATED IN ANY OTHER tal Horticulture and 
aan asenliit aii lana Forestry for Websters 


68 NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED New International 
HORTICULTURISTS AND LAND- Dictionary. 
SCAPE GARDENERS HAVE 

CONTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVE 

ARTICLES TO THE GARDEN 

DICTIONARY. 


ABOUT 11,300 ENTRIES ON 
ALMOST EVERY CONCEIVABLE 
SUBJECT PERTAINING TO 
GARDENING, HORTICULTURE 
AND LANDSCAPE DESIGN. 


NN Zhe most complete 
\ one-volume Garden 
\. Dictionary ever 
Published! 


Every GARDENER SHOULD OWN A Copy oF THis DICTIONARY! 


Its wealth of valuable and instructive information 
will prove indispensable to both amateur and 
professional gardeners. Specialists, too, should 
have one good general horticultural reference 
book —— there is no other as complete as this 
Dictionary. 


The primary object of this Dictionary is to give the 
reader instant access to accurate information on 
almost every conceivable garden question. Details 
on how to grow acacias and zinnias, prunes and 
pears, tulips and turnips, morning-glories and 
melons, are literally under your thumb. 

















Detach Ooupon Here 





Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without charge, your 
booklet describing the Garden Dictionary. 














Wherever in North America you may live—East- 
port, Maine or San Diego, California; however 
pretentious your place — be it a Lake Forest estate 
or a Bronxville backyard; whatever your garden 
experience: you may consult this veritable lexicon 
hortenstum with entire confidence and certain 
satisfaction. 


In addition to “common or garden” information 
on everyday gardening subjects, hundreds of 
authoritative articles on the many special branches 
of horticulture are contributed by scores of nation- 
ally recognized experts. 


This 32-page booklet contains full color plates 
and two authoritative articles on rock gardens 
and care of lawns, as well as other interesting 
horticultural information which will be of 
value to you. As long as these beautiful book- 
lets last, they will be sent without charge— 
and they are decidedly worth owning. 


. .. Send for booklet 
with valuable articles 
and full color plates 





